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THE FAST YOUNG LADY. 


Ten years ago I met her at Nahant. She 
was engaged toa fast young man, who had 
just come into possession of a handsome for- 
tune, and the way in which they astonished } 
even some of the faster kind of Boston fast 
young men and women, was amusing enough. 
The young lady could swim, play at ten-pins 
and billiards, and drive a span of spirited 
ponies with the ease and nonchalance of a man 
about town, or a well-skilled Jehu. Daily she 
rattled over the Lynn beach, with a banded 
waiter boy, a bright mulatto, behind her, guid- 
ing her splendid pair of horses with a careless- 
ness of style that alarmed half the people. 
We expected daily to receive news of a' broken 
neck. But she passed through all the perils 
of madcap horsemanship safely. 


The young man was evidently proud of the ¢ 


notice she attracted, and humored her to the 
fullest extent in her wild whims and extrava- 
gant conduct. A few months later, and they 
were married. The wedding was one of those 
brilliant, half-indecent affairs, the details of 
which get into the newspapers, and form the 
theme of a nine days’ gossip in fashionable 
circles. 

But the fast young lady did not make an. 
amiable, loving, devoted companion. Far from 


it. She was now a fast young wife, and led 
her husband into all manner of extravagances. 





They were not many years in sounding the 


depth of the fortune which neither of them 


was wise enough to enjoy. It melted away 
like snow wreaths in the sunshine, and with a 
suddenness that stunned them, they fell from 
their dazzling pinnacle into the shadowed vale 
of poverty. 

It was now that the fast young wife’s true 
quality was proved. A weak, vain lover of 
the world and its false glitter, she could not 
live in that humble, domestic, useful retire- 
ment, in which so many sweet flowers of virtue 
grow, and fill’all the air with fragrance. No, 
nos She was the bold, brilliant dahlia, not 
the sweet-scented violet, nor pure lily of the 
valley, nor even the blushing rose, with so rich 
a store of goodness in its heart that no queenly 
beauty could give the corruption of vanity. 
And so, when the tempter knocked at her low- 
ly window, she arose and went out to him, 
leaving her deluded husband to walk his thorny 
path in life alone. Five years ago I saw her 
on the stage. Evil passions had changed her 
fearfully. ‘Something of the old dash and 
brilliancy remained, but it was plain that the 
fires which had burned so fiercely for years 
were consuming her. Two years later, and the 
sad drama of her life closed. She sleeps, now, 
the fearful sleep of death. Yet her grave is 
without a monument or a flower, and no heart 
makes to it a loving pilgrimage. 

So much for the fast young lady. 
(203) 
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course was dazzling and brilliant, like the 
meteor’s, it was quite as brief, and went out 
suddenly in eternal darkness. In the flush of 
her beauty she had hosts of friends and ad- 
mirers, but no true lovers. In the sad waning 
of life, there were none so poor, none so hum- 
ble as to do her reverence, for she possessed 


PPI PAA ALIIIIN 
no good qualities, those real things which are 
recognized by all as of sterling value. There 
was no pure affection, no sense of honor, no 
unselfish regard for others, but only weak, 
poor, mean self-love, and unbridled passion; 
and these, which are despised by all, had ruined 
all. 
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THE SEWING-BIRD. 


Swarep the red and white verbenas, 
By the wind unstirred ; 

’Twas the magic of her singing— 
Little Sewing-bird ! 

Downward leaned one heavy rosebud 
Till it kissed her hair, 

And a wreath of shadowed leaflets 
Crowned her forehead fair. 


When the lilac’s balmy clusters 
All the air would fill, 
When the white doves cooed of Summer 
On the window-sill, 
When the door upon its hinges 
Swung the whole day long, 
Out upon the sunny breezes 
Poured the maiden’s song. 


Through the smoky days of Autumn, 
Through the Winter-time, 

When the Northern Light fell coldly 
On the twinkling rime, 

You could hear her through the window 
That the frost had blurred, 

In beside the fire-light, singing— 
Little Sewing-bird. 


Some one heard her there a-singing— 

Some one going by, 
_Some one through the white pane glinted 

With a wistful eye, 

Some one lingered till the robins 
Did their tune begin, 

And the door again swung open, 
Then he ventured in. 


With his lordly heart a-fiutter, 
Some one said, “I think 

Tis a sweeter song than linnet, 
Wren, or bob-o-link 

Ever made; and I will win her 
With a cunning word ; 

Woo and win her for her music, 
Little Sewing bird !” 


Like a beautiful canary 
In a cage of gold, 

Rocked in wealth, the cottage-singer 
Now her wings may fold. 

Never more’a stitch of sewing ; 
Nothing but to sing ; 

Oh! the idle days are weary! 
She's a home-sick thing ! 


Some one listening for a carol, 
Only hears her say, 

“ Merry songs and merry stitches 
Used to wing the day; 

Singing with my busy shadow 
Sewing on the floor ; 

Singing while the busy robins 
Hopped around the door. 





“ There’s no flower like those verbenas 
Nodding on the sill ; 

There’s no fire like those red oak-logs, 
Blazing clear and still ! 

Mate, or master! of my singing 
All the best was heard 

In my cottage-nest—a busy 
Little Sewing -bird !” 


From the Crayon. —Lucy Larcom, 





THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 


Tue golden sea its mirror spreads, 
Beneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 

The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory float, 

And, midway of the radiant flood, 
Hangs silently the boat. 

The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well, 


And which is earth, and which the heavens 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So when for us life’s evening hour 
Soft-fading shall descend, 

May glory, born of earth and Heaven 
The earth and Heavens blend ; 


Flooded with peace the spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 
Till where earth ends and Heaven begins 
The soul shall scarcely know. 
—Longfellow. 
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BY JESSIE MAY. 


“Joun!’? said Mrs. Jones, as she took off i 


her working apron after washing up the tea 
dishes, ‘‘let’s go over to Smith’s, and sit 
awhile this pleasant evening. It’ll rest you to 
take a short walk after sitting all day upon the 
bench, and I’d like to have an old-fashioned 
chat with Mary.’’ 

“To Smith’s!’? exclaimed the little tailor, 
with a stare of surprise, as he removed his 
segar from his lips, and turned around in his 
chair to scan his wife’s features, as if toassure 
himself of her sanity. ‘‘And what on earth 
should we go over there for ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, to make a visit of course, and why 
shouldn’t we ?’’ 

‘‘Reason enough, I should think, why we 
should not, and I’m astonished to hear you 
propose such a thing. Why, what has come 
over the woman all of a sudden?’ and Mr. 
Jones peered into the face of his wife, and 
paused for a reply. 

“ Well, I'll tell you what, John, I’ve been 
thinking about our trouble with our neighbors 
a great deal lately, and I’ve made up my mind 
that it isn’t pleasant to live in this way, indulg- 
ing in hard feelings, and allowing ourselves to 
say unkind things, and harp upon the old 
string that ought to have been worn out long 
ago; and I believe that the best thing we can 

: do, is to let these unpleasant matters drop en- 
tirely, and renew our intimacy, and try to 
avoid quarreling in future.” 

“Well, I’m willing to do so, if Smith’s folks 
want to; but I think it belongs to them to 
make the first advances—they’re the most to 
blame—and I feel as though it would be a little 
too much like crawling, to be the first to try to 
make up. If Smith will only say that he was 
wrong, and ask me to overlook his fault, I'll 
forgive him from the bottom of my heart, and 
we'll shake hands, and be friends; but you 
know he did use me real mean about those 
groceries.’? 

‘Yes; I think Mr. Smith was to blame; I 
have never changed my mind, in the least, as 
to that, and I think, too, that it belongs to 
him, as the /jirst offender, to make some ac- 
knowledgments to you; but I know that he 
never will do it; and though, as you say, it 
does seem as if they ought to come to us first, 
yet I know they never will. Mary never 


would, anyhow; I know her of old. Shvw’s as 
immovable as a rock. I have heard her say 
that she believed that the hardest thing in the 
world that could be required of her, would be 
to acknowledge a fault, and that, if she once 
got angry at a person, she did not think she 
could ever forget it, and love that person as 
wellin future. Now, in this state of things, 
we are only getting more’ and more estranged, 
and Iam tired of it. I don’t feel happy; it 
seems to me that we ought to doright, whether 
others do right or not; and I, for one, feel 
sorry that anything of the kind exists !’’ 

‘*So0 dol; but whose fault is it, pray tell? 
*tisn’t ours, certainly.” 

. Not ours to begin with perhaps; bat we 

have helped to widen the breach, and no doubt 
we have done wrong. I know that I have; it 
is wrong to cherish such bitter resentment, and 
to speak so harshly of any one, as we have of 
them. And John, I don’t believe you realize 
the amount of evilthat we have taken into our 
hearts since this difficulty arose. Why, don’t 
you know that we are getting so that we pick 
flaws with everything that Mr. Smith’s folks 
do. We envy them their prosperity; we 
secretly rejoice at their misfortunes ; we feel 
jealous of every movement that they make ; 
charging them with bad motives, and crediting 
every evil rumor that is circulated about 
them. Why, I feel, sometimes, as though I 
had sinned more than they have; I have 
magnified their faults; I have forgotten my 
own sins, in looking at theirs; and this morn- 
ing, when I prayed, ‘Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us!’ 
I was really shocked when I thought what I 
‘had asked for. Oh, if God forgives me as I 
forgive them, I fear I shall have but a small 
chance of salvation.’’ 

Mrs. Jones was getting warmed up with her 
subject, and she sank back in the rocking- 
chair which she had taken beside her husband, 
and covering her face with her hands, she sat 
for some time in silence; but, as Mr. Jones 
made no reply, she rocked forward, and tap- 
ping the floor with her feet, she fidgetted about 
a moment, and began again: 

‘‘T know what you are thinking of, John. 
I know that I have always held you back when 

} you felt disposed to make any advances, and 
(205) 
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that I have said ten words to your one about Mr. , the same with one side, that it was with the 


Smith and his wife; but that is my ‘way, you } other. 


They have said hard things about us, 


know. What I do, I do with my might; and} We have done the same by them, until the 
now that I feel the necessity of exercising for- ' foolish little quarrel has grown into a serious 
bearance, I want to be as thorough in the good ; difficulty, and the first cause is almost forgot- 


work, as I was active in the evil practice of de- 


} 


, 
( 


ten in the throng of bitter words, cold looks, 


nouncing everything our neighbors did, sus- ; and galling acts of unkindness which ‘have 


pecting all their intentions towards us, and ; followed. 
harping forever upon the injury we had re- } first place, Mr. Smith was wrong. 


Ill tell you what I think. In the 
It was very 


ceived at their hands. I know that I said } natural for us to resent it; but I wish, now, 


I never would cross their threshhold again ; 


but ‘‘a bad promise is better broken than } done, 


kept,’’ is a wise old saying, and I’m willing to 
take back that, and a good many other things 
that I have said, whether they retract any- 
thing or not.’’ 

‘But what a triumph it will be to them. 
We shall virtually acknowledge to the world 
that the fault lay with us; and I can imagine 
the patronizing airs that Smith will assume 
towards us. Bah! I wont doit; it’s a little 
too humiliating !’? And Mr. Jones arose, and 
stood with his back to the fire, and looked 
around him with a dignified air. 

‘*T don’t look upon it in that light, now ;”’ 
said Mrs. Jones. ‘I confess I did, until of 
late ; but it seems to me, now, as though I 


must do my duty, and then I shall feel happy 


again. It’s of no use, this trying to lay all 
the blame upon them. We are all to blame. 
In the first place, it was a foolish quarrel about 
a few pounds of tea and sugar. You thought 
he ought to have saved some of his best articles 
for you, because you had spoken for them 
before their arrival; and because he did not, 
we felt hurt, and charged him with showing 
partiality towards his wealthier customers ; 
and when he denied the charge, you gave him 
to understand that you did not believe him; 
that you knew he did not forget what you had 
said some time before; and you know that must 
have been provoking.’’ 

‘Well; but didn’t I know? Didn’t Shaw 
tell me that he heard Smith say that he wished 
he had more of that sugar, for that I ought 
to have some of it; but that he always filled 
.out Major Knight’s orders, and that was what 
took the last !’’ 

‘“Yes; I know we have heard one thing 
here, and another thing there, and people have 
not been at all backward in encouraging us in 
_our course towards, Mr. Smith, Sometimes I 
wish we had never listened to a single thing 
told us about him. It is.hard to believe that 
he has slandered us, as we have heard ; and it 
is hard to feel that we cannot place confidence 
in those who told us. No doubt it has been 





we never had. But what’s done can’t be un 
You told him what you thought—not, 
however, till you had told several others, and 
heard things to aggravate the case. Then, 
you know, you did not keep your temper very 
well. Mr. Smith got angry, too, and made 
some very unkind remarks. We felt injured, 
and cherished a foolish pride in letting people 
see that we could show proper resentment 
when we were abused. Then other people 
stepped in—not to make peace, but to widen 
the breach—and we set down everything that 
came to us as true, often magnifying some 
slight remark into a hideous inuendo. And 
80, you see, we are to blame—very much s0, 
We are all erring creatures ; not one of us but 
has faults, and it seems to me that we ought 
to consider our own frailties when we feel in- 
clined to censure others—and not pick up every 
bone of contention that comes in our way, 
but just pass it by, and think no more about 
it!” 

‘* Yes—yes—you are right ;’”? answered the 
husband; ‘“‘but the plague of it is, if Smith 
and I go to talking matters over, we shall just 
take a circle, and come right round to the 
starting point, and neither of us will own that 
we were wrong in the first place. I know just 
how it will be. It is of no use to talk it over; 
it will just be a raking up of all the troubles 
from first to last, and such affairs are just like 
a coal fire—the more you stir it, the hotter it 
grows.’’ 

‘*Let the fire alone, though, and it will 
smoulder away, and die out of itself. So, 
with this trouble; let itgo. Say to them, let 
by-gones be by-gones, and just drop the matter 
entirely, and begin where we left off, forgetting 
that anything of an unpleasant nature has 
happened. Come, now, what do you think of 
it? 

Mrs. Jones adjusted her collar, and smoothed 
her hair with her hand, as if preparing fora 
start. Mr. Jones sat down again, laid his left 
foot over his right knee, and leisurely picked 
the lint from his trowsers, gathering it in little 
pinches, and carefully dropping it between the 
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andirons, for they sat before a cheerful wood- 
fre. He was in something of a quandary. 
Pride and conscience were struggling for the 
mastery in his heart; at last he said, ‘‘ Blame 
me if I want to have it go all over the village 
that I acted the penitent, and Smith the mag- 
nanimous judge who listened to my humble 
suit, and granted a merciful pardon.’’ 

‘‘Now, John,” said the wife, ‘“‘ which is 
really most magnanimous, to acknowledge a 
fault, or forgive one? It seems to me to be 
the most easy, natural thing in the world, to 
forgive an erring friend when he takes the 
place of a penitent. But I know that the 
proud heart struggles long and painfully with 
itself, when it feels the justice and the neces- 
sity of acknowledging a fault; and when it 
has achieved this victory, it seems to me 
that it has won higher honors than it has when 
it obeys its natural impulses, and runs over 
with forgiveness and tender compassion towards 
apenitent. We ought not to allow a dread of 
the scoffs of village gossips to deter us from our 
duty. Let us do what will please God, and 
every truly good person. Let us set our own 
hearts at rest, and feel that whatever others 
say or do, we will do right. Better be sneered 
at for a good act, than condemned for a bad 
one.”? 

“¢ Well,’’ said the tailor, ‘I wish it was well 
over. I do feel dreadfully awkward about 
going over there under the circumstances. But 
come! We can walk along down that way, 
and if we do not want to go in, we can just 
take a stroll around and come home again.” 

They were soon equipped for their walk, and 
locking the door behind them, passed through 
the narrow front yard, and stepped into the 
street. Itwasa clear Autumnalevening. The 
moon shone brightly, and lit up the streets of 
the village with a soft, mild radiance, and all 
along upon the sidewalks lay little patches of 
quivering light and shade, where the moonlight 
and the shadows of the over-hanging tree- 
‘boughs danced together, to the music of the 
night wind. 

“Tecan imagine just how everything looks 
around the old homestead now!’’ said Mrs. 
Jones, in a low, subdued tone. ‘‘ This is just 
such an evening as always reminds me of one 
of the scenes described by Pollett : 


*Tt was an eve of Autumn’s holiest mood; 

The cornfields bathed in Cynthia’s silver light, 
’ Stood ready for the reaper’s gathering hand; 

And all the winds slept soundly.’ 


You remember that beautiful description of 
an Autumn evening, do you not? Oh, how 





many times Mary and I have repeated that as 
we walked together, up and down the avenue 
at the Elms, when we were happy school girls. 
Oh, what visits we used to have; what secrets 
we confided to each other, and how we vowed 
eternal constancy! We might have been very 
foolish and sentimental, but we were certainly 
very happy. It does not seem possible that 
we have been estranged so long. How little 
we dreamed, when we were married and settled 
down in the same village, that months would 
pass over our heads without an interchange of 
kind words and loving smiles. Oh, it seems to 
me to-night, that I can never entertain an un- 
kind feeling towards an old friend again. Every- 
thing seems so calm and holy around us ; why 
must there be such strife and turmoil within? 
But isn’t that Mr. and Mrs. Smith we are going 
to meet ?’’ 

“Yes, it ist Let us speak to them as if 
nothing had ever happened. Good evening!’’ 
said Mr. Jones, extending his hand towards 
Mr. Smith. 

‘*Good evening !’’ echoed his wife, grasping 
the hand of her old schoolmate, and putting 
up her lips for a kiss. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith gave a little start of 
surprise, and betrayed a little embarrassment 
of manner; but there was nothing of coldness 
in their answering salutations, and that there 
might not be an awkward pause after the greet- 
ing, Mr. Jones added immediately, ‘‘A fine 
evening for a walk!. We have been speaking 
of you, and thought some of calling at your 
house before we went home !”’ 

‘*Indeed! Well, we will turn back, then. 
We were only out fora walk. Mary, dear, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones were thinking of calling on us. 
Let us walk back with them!”’ 

‘Certainly! Susy has just been telling 
me.”? And so they walked through the streets 
together. As they proceeded, they met a few 
villagers, who stared after them, as if to assure 
themselves that their eyes saw clearly. Long 
before our little party reached their destina- 
tion, the report was going through the village 
that ‘‘the Smiths and Joneses had made up, 
and were good friends again.” I do not know 
how they would have managed to have filled 
up the awful pause necessarily occurring 
between their meeting in the street, and their 
arrival at Mr. Smith’s house, had it not been 
for ‘‘the weather,’’ that dear old friend who 
has helped so many bashful people, awkward 
pairs, and dull companies to a topie of conver- 
sation ; but somehow, they contrived to make 
the time pass very easily, if not pleasantly, 
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and were at last seated in the parlor before a ; 


There was a quick, warm response to this, 


cheerful coal-fire. Hats, gloves, and shawls ; on the part of Smith. 


were laid aside, and then there was a moment 
of hesitancy on the part of each, and each 
dreaded an embarrassing state of things ; but 
Jones had “screwed his courage up,’’ as he 
was wont to express himself, and he was not 
the man to back out, now; so, without wait- 
ing for any one else to open the way, he 
began : 

‘¢Mr. and Mrs. Smith! my wife and I have 
been talking over matters to-night, and think- 
ing of the estrangement that exists between 
our families, and we have come to the conclu- 
‘sion that it is as wrong as it is unpleasant for 
us to live as we have been, and that there is 
no need of this state of things continuing. 
We feel that there has been wrong on both 
sides; we know that we have been very much 
to blame, and what was at first but a trifling 
affair, has been magnified, and added to till we 
have become widely estranged. This quarrel 
does not end with ourselves ; almost the whole 
village is involved in it; we have each our 
own parties and champions, and have created a 
great deal of unhappiness for ourselves and 
others. I am willing to acknowledge my 
fault; and now, can we not just let this affair 
drop, and bury the past, at least all unpleasant 
portions of it, aud be friends once more ?”’ 


‘ 








“I do not see why we cannot,’ he said, *] 
am willing todo so. I know that I have said 
aggravating things, and cherished unkind feel- 
ings. We, too, were talking of this difficulty 
to-night. It seems to me a good omen that 
our minds met upon the same topic. Here is 
my hand, Jones! You’re a good fellow; a 
little hasty, like myself, sometimes, but such 
people like each other all the better, if they 
do fall out occasionally !”’ 

There was a warm shaking of hands in token 
of friendship; the two women were already 
sobbing in each others arms, There was mu- 
tual forgiveness, and reunion of hearts, and 
the good old times were lived over again; and 
it was long after the village was hushed in te- 
pose before the friends separated. Peaceful 
were their slumbers that night; their dreams 
were undisturbed by the taunts of self-reproach, 
or the demands of neglected duties. 

Years have since glided away; but the two 
families have never allowed anything to occa- 
sion a quarrel between them. They have been 
tempted, and tried with each others failings. 
Meddlers have offered their assistance in mis- 
construing and exaggerating; but they re- 
member a bitter lesson, and their motto is, 
** Pass it by!” 





IMPORTANT REQUISITES IN A WIFE. 


——— 


A xNowLepcEe of domestic duties is beyond 
all price to a woman. Every’ one of the sex 
ought to know how to sew, and knit, and mend, 
and cook, and superintend a household. In 
every situation of life, high or low, this sort 
of knowledge is of great advantage. There 
is no necessity that the gaining of such infor- 
mation should interfere with intellectual ac- 
quirement, or even elegant accomplishment. 
A well-regulateg mind can find time to attend 
to all. When a girl is nine or ten years old, 
she should be accustomed to take some regular 
share in household duties, and to feel responsi- 
ble for the manner in which her part is per- 
formed—such as her own mending, washing 
the cups and putting them in place, cleaning 
silver, or dusting and arranging the parlor. 
This should not be done occasionally, and ne- 
glected whenever she finds it convenient—she 
should consider it her department. When 
older than twelve, girls should begin to take 





puddings, pies, cakes, &c. To learn effectu- 
ally, they should actually do these things 
themselves, and not stand by and see others 
do them. Many a husband has been ruined 
for want of these domestic qualities in a 
wife, and many ahusband has been saved 
from ruin by his wife being able to manage 
well the household concerns. 

——.<9>——__ 

Exgvation sy Humiiry.—In the evening of 
the day that Sir Eardly Wilmot kissed the hand 
of his Majesty, on being appointed Chief Justice, 
one of his sons, a youth of seventeen, attended 
him to his bed-side. “‘ Now,’’ said he, ‘“‘my son, 
I will tell you a secret worth your knowing and 
remembering. The elevation I have met with 
in life, particularly this last instance of it, has 
not been owing to my superior merit or abilities, 
but to my humility; tomy not having set up 
myself above others; and to a uniform en- 
deavor to pass through life void of offence 


turns in superintending the household—making } towards God and man.”’ 
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HADJI IN SYRIA* 


oR, 
THREE YEARS IN JERUSALEM. 


Amoxye the numerous works on Palestine, 
none come to us with so much of the bloom 
and freshness of a recent pilgrim as ‘‘ Hadji in 
Syria,”” which means, when interpreted, the 
Pilgrim in Syria. It is not a little remarkable 
that no work of a recent date, from a woman’s 
hand, on this subject, has appeared from the 
press, and it is no little compliment to an 
American lady that she is the first-known who 
has furnished one from actual observation, and 
from elaborate and highly-finished sketches 
both of the pen and the pencil. 

Miss Barclay, the authoress, has achieved a 
world-wide reputation, by her perilous ad- 
ventures in the tomb of David and Mosque of 
Omar, tinged, es they were, by romance, and 
exhibiting that heroic spirit so essentially 
American. Her style is exceedingly pure and 
gtaceful, and from the subjects introduced, and 
her delicate handling, no one but a woman 
could have written them. 








We present the following extracts and illus- 
trations from her recent work, and assure our 
readers that they will have a rich treat in the 
perusal of the entire book. 


VISIT TO THE MOSQUE OF OMAR. 


I was as much surprised as delighted one 
day on receiving a polite invitation from some 
of my Turkish friends, to assume their dis- 
guising mantle, and accompany them to the 
Mosque of Omar. I could hardly believe it 
possible that I was about to enjoy the privi- 
lege of walking on the hallowed ground of the 
Temple enclosure, of standing beneath its 
mournful cypresses, and setting foot on the 
site of the Holy of Holies itself; nor did I 
succeed in convincing myself that I was not 
dreaming, until fully equipped in their curious 
and most unmanageable costume. The trans- 
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VIEW OF HAREM ES SHERIF FROM CHURCH OF ST. ANNE. 
MOSQUE OF OMAR. 


formation was complete. Ten minutes before 
in my. simple American dress, and now rigged 


out so perfectly a la Turk, that my own mother 


My friends 
The 


would not have recognized me! 
were greatly amused and delighted. 


tenes 


slippers gave me the most trouble; and I was’ 
heartily laughed at whenever I attempted ‘to’ 
walk. -The ‘peouliar shuffling gait of oriental 
women must be learned, as an additional safe- 
guard against detection; and great was the 


%* Just. published in superb style, by Messrs James Challen & Sons, Philadelphia. . Cloth 75 cents, Blue 
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mirth I excited at every attempt to hobble 
across the room, which the enormous size of 
the slippers made it almost impossible to do. 
How should I get along‘in the street? was a 
query that gave rise to many fears and mis- 
givings. The slippers I feared would certainly 
drop off, and the veil I felt sure would smother 
me; for, besides being very thick, it was close- 
ly wrapped round my face. 

My costume consisted of full silk trousers, a 
trailing robe whose ends were securely tucked 
within my girdle, an embroidered vest, large 
yellow morocco boots, and over them slippers 
of the same material, turned up at the toes like 
askate. A red fez cap was placed on my 
head, and around it a gauze turban edged with 
a fringe work of balls of gold. Over my 
whole person a white sheet was thrown, which 
required quite as much attention as the slip- 
pers; and although every precaution was 
taken, and innumerable pins brought into re- 
quisition for its security, it was not until I had 
gone through a severe process of drilling that 
I learnt rightly to manage my ghostly 
outer garb. My veil, though thick, was for- 
tunately of such a texture that I could dimly 
see those around me, though my own features 
could not be distinguished. Next, I was 
warned that a word would betray me, and 
therefore I must preserve perfect silence, leav- 
ing the talking to them. To give the greater 
force to this injunction, they placed their fore- 
fingers on their mouths, and remained mute 
for some moments themselves, thus impressing 
it by example as well as precept. 

On descending the steps, new difficulties 
awaited me in the way of keeping on my slip- 
pers, which increased the merriment of my 
companions tenfold, affording proof that these 
poor creatures do know how to laugh—a fact 
hard to be credited when we think of their life- 
time of slavish imprisonment! At ashort dis- 
tance there was a group of Effendis, and as I 
passed them I had many misgivings about my 
unwieldy wrappings; but a close observance 
of the directions I received before sallying 
forth, enabled me to retain them, and the lordly 
Turk was for once outwitted by the despised 
‘¢ Infidel??? My prospects were brightening, 
and I felt encouraged. At the gate we en- 
countered the jetty Nubians who guard the 
Harem, and I shuddered as I glanced at their 
fierce countenances and terror-inspiring clubs. 
But I congratulated myself that they, too, 
were quite unconscious of the concealment of 
an “infidel dog’’ beneath the folds of one of 
those white sheets, else I had met with, per- 











haps, worse treatment than that awarded the 
English doctor a short time before. On ven. 
turing barely within the precincts of the en- 
closure, to visit ‘a patient who occupied a house 
near one of the gates, he was knocked down 
from his horse by a score of these ferocious 
fellows, dreadfully beaten, and for a length of 
time was confined to his room from the wounds 
inflicted by their nail-pierced clubs—indeed, it 
was nearly the occasion of his death. 

Having passed them I breathed freely—that 
is, as much so as my provoking veil would 
allow me—and was again complacently con- 
gratulating myself, when my inward boastings 
were suddenly put to flight by the conscious- 
ness that I had lost a slipper ; and, in stooping 
to replace it, my veil dropped, disclosing my 
face to several acquaintances standing just in 
front of us. They would, no doubt, have re- 
cognized me, had they not immediately turned 
their backs—a custom always observed by the 
men on meeting females, for fear of commit- 
ting the grievous sin of seeing a woman’s face, 
The non-observance of this act is thought ex- 
ceedingly rude; and, fortunately for me, it was 
on this occasion strictly adhered to. 

Ascending a wide flight of stone steps, we 
passed an elegant Saracenic portal, and gained 
the marble-paved platform from the centre of 
which rises the towering Mosque of Omar, 
The sun was shining brightly on the variously- 
colored porcelain with which it is covered, in 
intricate patterns, and reflected all around the 
rainbow hues of the fifty-six windows with 
which it is pierced; and the cypress trees 
waved gracefully over the pretty little pray- 
ing-places scattered here and there on the 
green grass. Indeed, it seemed to me fairy- 
land, and I was reminded at every step of the 
marvellous stories of the ‘‘Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments.”? The dome of the Mosque is 
said to be the most symmetrical in the world, 
and the whole is thought to be unsurpassed in 
grace and beauty. 

The platform being considered very holy, we 
doffed our slippers, and gave them in charge to 
an attendant slave; a very ancient practice, 
for we learn, from the Old Testament, that the 
Jewish priests always removed their shoes on 
entering the Temple, and never officiated except 
in their bare feet; and this practice was, on 
one occasion, a direct command from Jehovah ; 
for we are told that Moses was divinely warned 
to put off his shoes on the miraculous appear- 
ance of the burning bush. Such is the import- 
ance still attached to this custom by eastern 
nations, that they are struck with holy horfor, 
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ewes 
and greatly incensed when the unscrupulous 
traveler attempts to pollute their churches 
and mosques with shod feet; and on entering 
places like this, esteemed especially holy,a com- 
pliance with the rule is absolutely required. 
At this moment, hearing footsteps of persons 
behind us, we turned in another direction to 
avoid them, and strolled leisurely to the 
Mosque of Aksa, passing an exquisite pulpit 
and foundation of variegated marble. By the 
pulpit is an elaborate urn, and overhanging it 
a cluster of cypress, olive, and acacia trees, 
forming a most enchanting little spot. I lin- 
gered here, intent on gathering flowers as me- 
mentoes of the place, until warned, by a sudden 
jerk at my sheet, of the approach of a Der- 
wish. 

In El-Aksa, seeing no one near, I ventured 
to raise my veil, in order to enjoy the luxury 
of fresh air; but it was no sooner raised than 
pulled down again by my companion, accompa- 
nied by the same significant pressure of her 
forefinger on her lips. On looking up to dis- 
cover the cause of so unwelcome an intrusion 
upon the comfort of my respiratory organs, 
whom should I see but the same old Derwish, 
bearing an antique-shaped jug and bunch of 
keys, indicative of his office as keeper of the 
holy places. This curious building is hardly 
describable. The exterior presents very much 
the appearance of a barn, with a dome at one 
end, and a row of pillars and arches at the 
other; while the interior is a jumbled compo- 
sition of arabesque and gilding, windows of 
stained glass and wicker-work, and semicircu- 
lar arches. At the upper end is an elaborately 
carved bronze pulpit, and portions of the floor 
are tesselated in mosaic, 

I noticed that the worshipping-place of the 
men was covered with carpeting, while that of 
the women was spread with tattered matting ! 
On leaving El-Aksa, we directed our steps to 
“Sedna Esa,” the reputed cradle of our Saviour, 
but it was unfortunately closed. Such a num- 
ber of women were around the Golden Gate 
during the whole time we were in the enclo- 
sure, that we did not dare to approach it, 
which I very much regretted. But a spot of 
still deeper interest was yet to be visited—the 
world-renowned Mosque of Omar—and we now 
directed our steps to one of its four entrances, 
an ornamental portal, its roof supported with 
slender Corinthian pillars. A ‘‘dim religious 
light’? pervaded the building, and such a deep 
gloom the lofty dome, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to distinguish its rich gilding and ara- 
besque, Just enough light penetrated the 


3 overseeing the erection of the Temple. 





windows to produce an indescribably soft, and 
at the same time grand effect. 

It being an unusual thing for females (who, 
in Mohammedan estimation, are no better than 
brutes) to pollute with their presence so holy a 
place, we were closely questioned by the keeper, 
who luxuriated in a lazy attitude on the floor. 
The reply he received seemed perfectly to 
satisfy him, though unknown to me, being 
uttered in too low a tone to reach any but his 
own ear. He supplied us with a few tapers, 
and we descended by a flight of stone steps 
into the Cave of the Sakhrah, which it is sup- 
posed occupies the site of the Holy of Holies. 
Half way down the stairs is a colossal tongue, 
sculptured in alto relievo on the rock, which 
the ‘‘ Faithful’ devoutly kiss ; and in the floor 
of the cave is a marble slab, which, on being 
struck, yields a hollow sound, indicative of a 
large void below. The traditions connected 
with these and other relics, such as the print 
of the Prophet’s foot, I need not repeat, so 
very puerile are they. Over the Sakhrah hangs 
atime-worn red and green satin canopy, the 
gift of the Sultan. 

It was not deemed safe to linger here more 
than a quarter of an hour, as the mosque was 
rapidly filling with the devout and faithful ; 
yet it was with no little regret that I allowed 
myself so short a time on the hallowed ground, 
which I felt sure was once covered by the glo- 
rious Temple. Impressed with this belief, I 
imagined that every precious stone, imbedded 
within these walls, might once have composed 
part of the sacred structure. 

Near the door-way through which we made 
our exit, is a beautiful lilliputian building—a 
miniature of the mosque—marking the spot 
said to have been occupied by Solomon, when 
Frolick- 
ing upon its marble floor were scores of langh- 
ing children. Scattered around are many light 
and fantastic templets, but none so beautiful as 
that appropriated by these children as their 
play-house. What a contrast between this 
fairy scene, and the dark, filthy archways 
through which we now groped our way on re- 
turning home ! 

On reaching my own door, what was my 
surprise on being saluted and welcomed in 
Arabic—so completely metamorphosed was I 
by my Turkish dress! I was greatly amused, 
and determined to enjoy the joke, and retain 
my incognito as long as possible. Accord- 
ingly, I remained perfectly silent, and kept 
every feature in strict obeyance. Coffee was 
handed, which I sipped with gravity quite as 
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A. 


apropos as the Oriental posture I had taken 
on the divan; and in this position I sat many 
minutes before I was recognized by the occu- 
pants of my own home, whose astonishment 
was very great on hearing the English language 
from such an unexpected source ! 


JEWS AND JEWESSES. 


The condition of the Jews in their own city, 
is truly a melancholy one, verifying the truth 
of prophecy. They are quite numerous in 
Jerusalem, and are mainly supported by their 


¢ 

{ brethren from abroad. They still are the “get 
apart ” people of God, and cling to the hope‘of 
their resettlement in the land of their fathers, 

Accompanying this article we present q 
group of Jews and Jewesses. 

““No Jew is allowed to enter the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre; and, indeed, should one 
be seen even passing through the court, he is 
$ instantly attacked by an infuriated mob of 
; Christians, who, if they allow him to escape 

with his life, he has great occasion to thank 

them, as they are fully empowered to kill him, 
by express firman of the Sultan. He is set 








GROUP OF JEWS AND JEWESSES. 


free only on condition of submission to the 
practice his soul abhors-~of kissing a crucifix 
of the despised Nazarene, or an image of the 
Virgin Mary. One privilege, however, is 
granted the poor Jew of Jerusalem, upon 
which he places inestimable value; that of 
performing his devotions close by the remains 
of the magnificent walls that once surrounded 
the Temple: For this favor they at one time 
paid an enormous price to the Turks, who own 
not only this spot, but nearly all of the Holy 
City. And there they resort at all times, but 


particularly on Friday, to weep and lament 
that their Temple is no more. 

‘Here, too, assemble multitudes of the ma- 
trons and maids of Israel, to pour forth their 
bitter lamentations and scalding tears, through 
the crevices of that portion of the wall nearest 
the site of their beloved but unapproachable 
Temple ; ‘ deeply’ wailing, deeply wailing that 
the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in'a 
vineyard ;‘as a lodge in @ garden of cucum-* 
bers; as’a besieged city.’ But so down-trod- 
den, impotent, and’ helpless are they, that it is 
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no uncommon thing for ‘certain lewd fellows 
of the baser sort,’ of Turkish, Arab, and Chris- 
tian pedigree, so to annoy them, that they are 
glad to ensconce themselves in their crowded 
and comfortless tenements on Mount Zion.’’ 

Should a Jew at the head of a family be- 
come a Christian, his wife, children, and pro- 
perty are taken from him, and he is in various 
ways bitterly persecuted, thus greatly enhanc- 
ing the difficulties in the way of converting 
them to Christianity. 

What an awful lesson of unbelief and hard- 
ness of heart do we behold in this people, cast 
out, as it were, from the common rights and 
sympathies of all, and alienated from the in- 
heritance of their fathers! And how earnest 
should be our endeavors to convert them, see- 
ing that such glorious promises are predicated 
upon their salvation. For when the ‘“ Re- 
deemer shall come out of Zion, and turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob, all Israel shall be 
saved, and the gentile year of jubilee shall 
also arrive—for if the fall of them be the 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of 





them the riches of the gentiles, how much 
more their fullness? And if the casting away 
of them be the reconciling of the world, what 
shall the receiving of them be but life from the 
dead ? 


MEKHEMEH, OR TURKISH COUNCIL CHAM- 
BER. 

I shall not soon forget the deep anxiety and 
dread we all experienced soon after war was 
declared, when the fanatical spirit of the Fel- 
lahin was first aroused. We had learned from 
the proprietor of ‘‘the Tombs of the Kings,” 
that a royal sarcophagus had been discovered 
in one of its recesses, a few years previous, and 
removed to the Mekhemeh, or Congressional 
Hall of Jerusalem, now identified as occupying 
the site of the ‘* Council Chamber,’’ or Sanhe- 
drim. Permission for a visit had been obtained 
from the popular authorities, and I was sitting 
there taking a sketch of the room and its con- 
tents, greatly enjoying myself, when the Bash 
Catib’s servant came running in, almost breath- 


MEKHEMEH, OR TURKISH COUNCIL’ CHAMBER, 


his countenance, (for he had all along shown 
us much courtesy and kindness) told us to 
flee for our lives—that the Fellahin had taken 
the city. We accordingly fled to our premises 
with all haste, and barricadoed the doors as 
best we could. But before we could make sure 
our defence, he came running, with joy now 
lighting up his face, to inform us that though 
they had entered the city in large numbers, 3 
vou. xu.—15 


less, and with the deepest anxiety depicted in | 





they were not armed; and were being turned 
out as rapidly as possible. 

This site is reckoned one of the most notable 
in the city ; for it was on this ‘stronghold of 
Zion”’ that all the rulers of Judea, from King 
Jebus down to King Agrippa, built their mag- 
nificent palaces; and its present remains show 
that it was either the site of a crusader’s 
church, or that of the palace of the Frank 


king. 
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Retracing our steps, and descending a nar- tonished his neighbors by furnishing his win. 
row stairway, we emerge into a court with a { dows with green Venetian blinds, giving his 


circular skylight over the lower end, but 
covered at the upper by an arched ceiling. A 
tent is stretched over the skylight, and this 
part of the court is converted into a chapel. 
All around, are chambers with vaulted ceilings, 
and windows guarded with iron bars. The 
exterior of the house has the appearance of an 
old castle, or rather prison, for the windows are 
not only few and small, but add still more to 
its prison-like appearance by their massive iron 
bars, an inseparable part of every house in the 
East. Suliman Effendi, however, a wealthy 
Turkish resident of Jerusalem, has lately as- 


house quite a modern appearance. 

[Miss Barclay, now Mrs. Sarah Barclay John- 
son, the authoress, recently returned to the 
East—her husband having received the appoin- 
ment of U. 8. Consul to Syria. Her first 
work, written when she was scarcely out of 
her teens, gives evidence of her ability to 
write, and it is to be hoped that the pub- 
lishers, Messrs James Challen and Sons, who 
published her father’s work, ‘‘The City of the 
Great King,” in such superb style, will now 
favor us with another volume of Oriental 
sketches. ] 
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BAD TEMPER. 


ee 


Lavarter, the famous physiognomist, though 
an enthusiast, was a kind man, and his wife 
one of the most amiable of women. One day 
his servant asked him, after dinner, if she 
should sweep his room. Being in rather an 
irritable mood, he assented pettishly, telling 
her not to touch his books or papers. When 
the servant had been gone some time, he said 
to his wife, 

“IT am afraid she will cause some confusion 
up stairs.’’ 

In a few moments his wife, with the best in- 
tention, stole out of the room, and told the 
servant to be careful. Lavater met his wife at 
the bottom of the stairs, Omsher return, and 
exclaimed, as though secretly vexed about 
something, 

“Is not my room swept yet ?”” 

Without waiting an instant, he ran up stairs, 
and as he entered the room, the girl overturned 
an inkstand which was standing on a shelf. 
She was much terrified. Lavater called out 
hastily, 

‘“‘What a stupid beast you are! 
not positively told you to be careful ?”” 

What followed we will let Lavater tell him- 
self : 

‘¢ My wife slowly and timidly followed me up 
stairs. Instead of being ashamed, my anger 
broke out anew. I took no notice of her ; run- 
ning to the table as if the most important 
writings had been spoiled, though the ink had 
touched nothing but a blank sheet, and some 
blotting paper. The servant watched an op- 
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portunity to steal away. My wife approached 
me with timid gentleness. ‘ My dear husband,’ 
said she. I stared at her with vexation in my 
looks. Sheembraced me. Her face rested for 
a moment on my cheek. At length, with un- 
speakable tenderness, she said, ‘ You will hurt 
your health, my dear.’ I now began to be 
ashamed. I was silent, and 4 last began to 
weep. What amiserable slave to my temper I 
am! I dare not lift up my eyes. I cannot rid 
myself of that sinful passion. My wife replied, 
‘Consider, my dear, how many days and weeks 
pass away without your being overcome by 
anger.’ I knelt down beside her, and thanked 
God sigoerely for that very hour, and for my 
wife.” ae 


bday 





Maxe a Beoinninc. — Remember, in all 
things, that if you do not begin, you will never 
come to the end. The first weed pulled up in 
the garden, the first seed set in the ground, 
the first shilling put in the savings bank, and 
the first mile traveled on a journey, are all im- 
portant things; they make a beginning, and 
thereby a hope, a promise, a pledge, an assur- 
ance that you are in earnest with what you 
have undertaken. How many a poor, idle, 
erring, hesitating outcast is now creeping and 
crawling his way through the world, who 
might have held up his head and prospered, 
if, instead of putting off his resolutions of in- 
dustry, and amendment, he had only made a 
beginning !— Goodwin. 
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RICHER, OR POORER. 


—— 


BY T. 8 ARTHUR. 


ee 


Ir was the last day and last evening of the 
week and of the year; and Mr. Stephens sat 
alone, reviewing the incidents of his life during 
the twelve months now just completed. 

“‘T think,” he said within himself, ‘‘ that I 
have cause of self-congratulation. Providence 
has specially favored me. All my work has 
prospered.”? 

Yet, even while he thus referred to a provi- 
dential agency, the pride of human prudence 
was swelling in his heart. 

“How many a goodly vessel has been shat- 
tered to pieces on the seething breakers; yet 
my staunch ship still rides the waves in safety.” 

Mr. Stephens arose from his chair, as he said 
this, and drawing his thumbs into the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat, threw his head back, 
and his chest forward, and commenced pacing 
the floor of his elegant parlor with the air of a 
man who felt at peace with himself and all the 
world. As he walked, he said, half-aloud, 

** Providence has smiled on me, and I am 
thankful. God has crowned my seasons with 
blessings. To-morrow, on the first Sabbath of 
the new year, I will give him thanks in the 
congregation of his people; for the Lord ac- 
cepteth a thankful heart. Many a man,” he 
continued, ‘has lost his earthly good things, 
for lack of athankfulheart. Mine shall abound 
in gratitude.” 

And then Mr. Stephens, by a natural pro- 
gression of thought, began making a hurried 
estimate of his gains for the year. They were 
large. As he resumed his seat in the great 
cushioned chair, he said, with a flutter of pleased 
emotions, 

‘*T am richer to-day, by many thousands, 
than I was a year ago.”’ 

‘Richer ; yes, richer,”? he murmured, half- 
aloud, as if speaking to some one. Several 
minutes had passed, and, with eyes partly 
closed, he was sinking down among the soft 
cushions of his chair. From waking conscious- 
ness to sleeping vision, there is, sometimes, 
scarcely a moment’s interval. It wasso in the 
present case. 

** Richer, richer,’”’ was still upon the mer- 
chant’s lips, when the rustle of garments 
reached his ears, and he saw by his side a form 
of angelic beauty. 

*‘And yet,’’ said a voice that went thrilling 











to the very centre of his life, ‘you have lest 
fearfully.” 

“Lost! lost! Oh, no; I have lost nothing,” 
answered the merchant, quickly recovering 
himself. ‘* Every venture has proved success- 
ful.”’ 

‘*Let us see.’? And the strange visitor sat 
down just in front of Mr. Stephens, and fixed 
her calm, searching eyes upon his face. ‘‘If I 
have estimated correctly, you are vastly poorer 
now, than you were at the year’s beginning.”’ 

A low shudder of fear ran along the mer- 
chant’s nerves. What could this mean? He 
thought of his solid real estate, his well-se- 
cured stocks, his bonds, his ships, and his 
merchandise. 

‘¢Tam richer, not poorer,’”? he answered, with 
regaining confidence. 

‘** You have lost integrity,’’ said the visitor ; 
‘one of the priceless jewels of a man’s life.”’ 

“T am an honest man.’’ The merchant 
spoke with a flush of indignation upon his 
face. 

‘‘ Honest before men—not before God. You 
have forgotten that an All-seeing eye was upon 
you.’’ 

‘‘What have I done? Bring my deeds to 
the light. I have wronged no man.” 

The merchant’s voice was confident. 

The visitor handed him, in silence, a nar- 
row piece of paper, on which were some written 
and printed words. 

‘¢ What is this ?”’ he read, and answered his 
own question. ‘Oh, a tax bill.”? His tone 
was indifferent. 

‘*Tg it paid 2?’ 

‘Paid! I have never seen it before.’’ 

‘You believed yourself forgotten, in this 
particular instance, by assessor and collector,’’ 
said the visitor, severely, ‘‘and counted this 
sum as so much in the year’s gain. You knew 
that the debt existed; that you owed the State 
just so much for the protection it gave to your 
life and property. That so much was due as 
an item in your contribution in support of 
order, education, and the helpless poor. But 
this high. obligation you have wilfully set 
aside, and indulged a feeling of selfish pleasure 
at the trifling gain it left in your hands—gain 
of less than one hundred perishable dol- 
lars |”? 
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A cold chill of conviction struck to the heart 
of Mr. Stephens. 

** But the loss is fearful to think of,’ was 
continued. ‘‘Loss of manly integrity, and 
heavenly virtue. No one could know of this, 
you said, within your heart. Or, if it were 
discovered that an assessment had been 
omitted, or a bill mislaid, it would only be re- 
garded as an error, and your prompt settle- 
ment, on presentation, would put you all right 
in the world’s regard. Ah, sir, in the trial of 
your integrity, honor failed. In the hour of 
temptation, you fell. Is this gain, or loss? 
Are you richer, or poorer, by the act?’’ 

The merchant’s head sank low upon his 
breast, in shame and self-condemnation. It 
was all too true. He had, knowingly, omitted 
to pay a tax bill that was justly due. Had 
failed that much in one of his higher obliga- 
tions to society, and for the paltry gain of a 
few dollars. In all his public walk before 
men, he had maintained an upright stature ; 
but stooped to a petty fraud in secret. 

‘tA fearful loss,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘for it is 
a loss of just so much of the property that 
goes to make up a man’s riches in Heaven. I 
said you were poorer now than at this time 
last year ; and so you are, by this large item. 
And you have lost, besides, a pearl of inesti- 
mable value; one that you could have taken 
with you as a rich inheritance into the other 
life. God gave you an opportunity to help a 
brother in need, who came to you in his sore 
distress, and tried to awaken your sympathy. 
But you heard him only in part, and turned 
him aside with cold and cutting words. It was 
not enough that you saw the struggles of manly 
pride in his face, and the pale anguish of fea- 
tures; not enough that he was weak, and in 
sore trouble; you must add rebuke to denial, 
as if misfortune were acrime. As amerchant, 
you had prospered in every venture ; you were 
at ease, and in comfort; and so God sent to 
you this man, that you might help him in his 
need, and thus add to your heavenly riches. 
But love of self triumphed over a love of the 
neighbor. You preferred gold to good. The 
treasures that moth and rust corrupt, to that 
which is enduring as eternity. The pure pearl 
of tender compassion was offered for your ac- 
ceptance, but your eyes were too dim to see its 
priceless value. God did not forget his needy 
child. The good deed you failed to do, another 
performed, and to him Heaven sent the bless- 
ing that might have been yours. Andso there 
is more lost treasure to be taken into the 
account.”” 


“Spare me !’”’ cried the merchant, raising his 
hands with a deprecating gesture. ‘‘ Oh, spare 
me!” 

“Not yet,’’ said the visitor. ‘* Money gave 
you power, and you used that power to wrong 
thousands of your weaker fellow-men.”’ 

‘‘T have wronged no one,’’ answered the 
merchant, boldly. ‘ ‘‘All my dealings have 
been in justice between man and man.” 

‘You deceive yourself,’ returned the visi- 
tor. ‘‘Is mere speculation honest ?”’ ‘Is it 
just to monopolize an article that the poorest 
mechanic and humblest day-laborer must have, 
and so enhance its price that many comforts 
must be given up in order to procure the 
needed supply? You have not been just 
between man and man, for you have done 
this, and done it at the peril of your soul; for 
loss of neighborly regard and honest principle 
were involved in the act. Gold, gained by 
fair trading, did not come in fast enough to 
satisfy your thirst for riches, and so yon laid 
plans, that were too successful, for defrauding 
your weaker brethren. You diminished the 
supply of bread in the mouths of hungry 
> children, and made the poor man’s burdens 
$ heavier, that you might add to the wealth 
already increased beyond your power to en- 
joy.” 

Again the head of Mr. Stephens sank upon 
his breast, and he was covered with shame and 
confusion. 

‘Is there cause for self-congratulation in 
this? Are you really a richer man to-night, 
than you were at the year’s beginning ?”’ 

“Leave me,’’ said the merchant, with a 
groan of anguish. 

‘*Not yet; for my mission is incomplete,’ 
answered the beautiful monitor. ‘‘It is said 
that Mr. Stephens is a high-minded, honorable 
merchant. Everywhere, in business circles, 
men bear this testimony in his favor.” 

The merchant began recovering himself. A 
glow of pride warmed_his heart. 

**Men can say nothing less,’’? he made an- 
swer. 

“Let your own heart judge. What better 
are you than the thief who appropriates un- 
lawfully the goods of another? Or what honor 
is there in taking, by constraint, a dollar from 
the earnings of ten thousand different men, in 
order that you may add ten thousand dollars 
to your heaped-up store of wealth? This you 
have done in a single act of unrighteous specu- 
lation. What would you think of the morality. 
of a newsboy who should, by some adroit piece 
of petty circumvention, succeed in extracting 
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a sixpence from the pockets of each of a dozen j Again the merchant’s head was depressed, 


ragged companions, that he might be the pos- } 


sessor of the most money, or secure the means 
of enjoyment which poverty denied to them? 
You would consider him a sharper; perhaps, 
call him arogue. Covetousness was the spring 
of action in your case, as it would be in his ; 
and a selfish disregard of the neighbor led on 
to the consummation of wrong. 

‘‘ High-minded and honorable !’? There was 
an almost withering contempt in the monitor’s 
voice. ‘If it would not be honorable in the 
newsboy to get, without any return of benefits, 
the sixpences of his humble companions, it 
cannot be honorable in the scheming merchant 
to wrong his neighbors on a broader scale. 
Take a thousand dollars of your money, and 
place it here on this table; the money you 
gained in that nice speculation for which so 
many shrewd, unscrupulous men praised your 
boldness and ‘sagacity. Count it over, coin 
by coin, and as you look upon each one suc- 
cessively, say thus to yourself: ‘This dollar I 
took from a poorday-laborer. He had saved it, 
penny by penny; and as he saved, the hope 
of getting something ahead cheered him in his 
ill-requited work. But my plans were too 
well laid; the dollar passed from its little 
treasury, and now is mine. The man grew dis- 
couraged at its loss, and went back to his dram 
drinking. He lies in prison now, and his chil- 
dren are beggars on the street. That dollar 
cost something. This one has almost as sad a 
story: A toiling mother, with three helpless 
babes to support, was barely able to procure 
food and raiment, though she bent to her weary 
work long after midnight. I raised the price of 


bread, and this extra dollar she had to by 
increasing toil. And so count on, of 
coin, until you get the full sum of hi suf- 
fering your base speculation in food has cost. 
Honorable! high-minded} No, sir! In the 


sight of Heaven you appear mean, base, selfish, 
and dishonorable.” 





and his heart sunk like lead in his bosom. 
His own deformed image was before him, and 
he shuddered at the monstrous effigy. 

“I do not think you are any richer for that 
scheme of wrong and oppression,’ resumed 
the visitor. 

“If your soul were required of you this 
night, you could not take a dollar of gain with 
you; but, instead, only the curse of an evil 
deed. Shall I go on?” 

‘No! no! in Heaven’s name, spare me!” 
cried the merchant, aloud, starting up, and 
turning to fly from his rebuking visitor. But, 
even while he spoke, the beautiful being faded 
from his sight, and he found himself alone in 
his parlor. The vision had passed, but the 
lesson remained. 

The next day was the first Sabbath of the 
new year. Mr. Stephens went to church, as 
he had purposed—not, however, to give thanks 
for a prosperous year, but to humble himself ; 
to ask forgiveness of sin, and to pray for the 
inspiration of a better life. The minister 
preached from these searching words: ‘For 
what shall it profit aman, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul; or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?’ And 
every word of the sermon seemed as if ad- 
dressed to the conscience-stricken merchant. 
The unpaid tax bill; the unrighteous specula- 
tion; the failure to help a brother in need, 
were all adduced, and marked by special con- 
demnation. The mirror was a second time 
held up, and Mr, Stephens looked once more, in 
shame, upon the marred image of himself. 

“ God helping me,”’ he said, devoutly, as he 
walked homeward, ‘‘I will be a richer man on 
the next new year’s day than I am on this; 
richer in heavenly possessions, the best of 
all.’?. 

And it was so.—From ‘Steps Towards 
Heaven, or Religion in Common Life.”? 
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Or all the men in this wide world, book men 
most lack common sense in their practices. 
We lived a year of misery in a minute, as walk- 
ing in glorious old Boston Common, a gentle- 
man remarked that his son had been going to 
school nearly a year, and that he expected to 
get the gold medal which was awarded to that 
boy who, for one whole year, had not com- 
mitted a single fault. Just think, for a mo- 


ment, of the intensity of that bondage of hope 
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and fear, of solicitude, of strife by day and 
night, awake or in dreams, which must have 
tortured that poor boy’s heart, intensified 
every hour, as the year drew nearer to a close, 
We really felt as if that teacher ought to have 
been hung up by the heels, and well scored 
with apple tree switches. We never heard his 
name, and are glad of it, for we should have 
consigned it to infamy. 








WE TWO. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


( Concluded.) 


Four years had passed. It was a mellow 
October afternoon, leaning off toward the night. 
The frost had been among the woods, and set 
its pillars of fire and its temples of amber, 
among oak, and elm, and maple ; but there was 
no chill in the soft South wind that afternoon ; 
and the hills wore their downy muffler of haze 
with a tender grace, and the sky—oh, had it 
caught something of the peace and glory of 
the faces that walked about it, on foundations 
of chrysolite and carbuncle ? 

I drew up to the grey old stone house at 
Longwood ; the house whose foundations my 
great Grandfather had laid, and whose ample 
wings his son had added three quarters of a 
century before. Nothing had changed in the four 
years that had elapsed since I looked upon its 
grim old front. The great beech trees still 
threw their purple shadows over the dark 
grass, and the trim rows of box still ran up to 
the stone steps. 

I drew up to the gate softly, and tied my 
horse to the post, for I wished to give the in- 
mates a surprise. I knew who they were, and 
that they had been there a few days. Aunt 
Celia, Janet, and my cousin, the young physi- 
cian, Frank Griswold, from the West, about 
whom she had written so much. I went up 
the walk so quietly that no one discovered me, 
and entered the front door which stood ajar, 
with old memories rushing in swift tides over 
my soul. I heard voices in the back part of 
the house, and noiselessly approached the 
kitchen. I saw them all three before they dis- 
covered me. Aunt Celia looking just as prim 
and stately as ever, though a few silver threads 
had frosted the smooth bands of her hair. 
She was just taking a pan of most daintily 
baked biscuit from the fire, while Janet stood 
by the table, the sleeves of her brown barege 
dress rolled away from her fair, round arms, 
while she was laying a thick stratum of rasp- 
berry jelly in the heart of a large, square 
cake. 

I knew her at the first glance, followed by 
that long, silent, greedy gaze that took in her 
whole face and figure. The one was not hand- 
some, and the other slight, small, and grace- 
ful; such a one as usually belongs to gentle, } 
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delicate women; delicate in soul, in life, in 
heart. Time had developed and matured Janet 
Ames. Her hair lay in smooth, rich bands 
over her low, fair forehead, and its color was a 
shadowy mixture of amber and hazel, and her 
eyes, those clear, grey eyes, had their old 
light and depth, only, as I said of her long 
ago, ‘you must have come from her own coun- 
try to read them.”’ 

Between her and the window, near at hand, 
stood a gentleman with his hat and cane in his 


§ hand, and he had evidently just come from a 


walk. He was a young, tall, and very hand- 
some man; such a man, physically, as one 
does not often behold. His fine, muscular, 
well-developed figure; his thin, symmetrical 
features, with the dark blue eyes, and slightly 
curling black hair, would have rendered him 
conspicuous in any place. I knew at once that 
this man was my.cousin, Frank Griswold. 

‘*Oh, dear,’’ exclaimed Aunt Celia, as she 
came near upsetting her pan of biscuit while 
removing it to the table, ‘‘1’m so flurried, I 
can’t do anything this afternoon. To think 
that dear boy’ll be here before night, and I 
haven’t looked on his blessed face for four 

hole years, I’m so thankful these biscuits 
ie dong to such a perfect brown. Janet, how 
t me on with that cake.’’ 
hicely ; how glad I am I thought of it. 
Hew how we used to laugh at Correl’s 
‘ passiomior jelly cake,’ ” 

‘¢ Well, I’m sure this cousin of mine, Correl 
Wheaton, ought to be a perfectly happy man, 
with such a home as this, and such a welcome 
awaiting him, especially with such fair hands 
to make his cake, and such fair cheeks to 
brighten at the thought of his approach,’’ and 
the young doctor bowed his graceful head to 
Janet in a manner that rendered doubly effec- 
tive his gallant speech. 

She looked up, and smiled that bright, 
warm, fearless smile, that it seemed to me 
once beholden, must ever lie warm and sunny 
in a hidden nook of one’s heart. 

“Ah, Mr. Griswold, when you come to know 
your Cousin Correl, you wont wonder that such 
a welcome awaits him.” 

‘‘ Well, all I’ve got to plead is, that my 
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‘nose needn’t be put quite out of joint’ when 
this wonderful relative of mine makes his ad- 
yent. I have flattered myself that I had 
stolen into some vacant chamber of Aunty’s 
heart, during all the four years we have been 
together ; but I suppose, when cousin Correl 
comes, I shall be ejected altogether.” 

‘*No you wont, Frank, my boy ;” and my 
aunt looked fondly on her handsome nephew; 
‘‘ you shall always have a place in my heart.”’ 

“Thank you, Aunty; can’t you imagine, 
Miss Janet, that my cousin and I resemble 
each other slightly? as our mothers were 
sisters, we certainly have that privilege.” 

“Oh, not in the least,’’ said the soft voice 
of Janet Ames. ‘‘Correl has a pale, thin face, 
that, in repose, you would know belonged to an 
invalid, and eyes ; well, I have never seen any- 
thing to which I can compare Correl’s eyes.”’ 

“They are like his mother’s, poor boy,’’ 
said my aunt, and I knew why she said ‘‘ poor 
boy.”? ‘How I wish he was here this minute.” 

‘* Well, so he is, Aunty,’’ I said, standing in 
the door. 

It was an electric shock to all of them. For 
the next fifteen minutes Aunt Celia’s arms 
were around my neck, and she was alternately 
hugging and kissing me, and sobbing loud. 
Janet bounded forward with a little shriek, 
and an eager, yet half shy welcome in her 
eyes, ‘* Correl, J am glad to see you.”’ 

And I took the soft, fluttering hands in both 
my own; but just then I could only say, 
* Janet.’? 

Then my cousin stepped forward with that 
easy, graceful air of his, that made him such 
a favorite among men and women. ‘‘ Cousin 


Correl, I, too, am glad that I am here to wel- 


come you home.”’ 

And I responded with cousinly sincerity ; 
but I could not help the wish away down in 
my heart, that he had been absent for the first 
hour or two of my return® 

That was a happy company gathered round 
the table in the dear old sitting-room, when 
the day went, with her dower of beauty and 
fragrance, down to the arms of the night; 
went down in such a radiance of sunset, with 
robes of crimson welted with gold; with dra- 
peries of silver and pearl, and setting of ame- 
thyst and ruby. 

We did not leave the table until the stars 
had illuminated the sky for nearly two hours. 
Each one had so much to tell the other, and 
Aunt Celia, ever and anon, broke in with her, 
“Oh, my boy, it seems good to see you back 
here |” 





And often as my Aunt’s lips spoke these 
words, Janet said them oftener with her eyes. 

Well, there is no use of telling all that fol- 
lowed in the next two weeks. Suffice it, we 
were very happy with our rides, and sails, and 
walks, in the pleasant days; and in the long, 
grey ones that make the Autumn such a min- 
gled woof of warm and neutral colors, we 
stayed together in the house, and read, and 
talked, and cousin Frank Griswold done what 
neither Janet nor I could do very well; he 
sang to us in his strong, rich voice, that always 
lifted up the soul on its waves of melody. 
The more I saw of the young physician, the 
better I liked him. He was good-hearted, 
cultivated, and most excellent company. It is 
true he struck me sometimes as lacking earn- 
estness, and force of character as having no 
very broad aims, or high stand point in life, 
as being conventional, and very much like 
most other men—what circumstances had 
made him ; still he was an agreeable, warm- 
hearted, generous man, and we got on nicely 
together. His marked attentions to Janet, did 
not surprise me. I presumed they were just 
such as he would bestow upon any agreeable 
woman with whom he was brought in such 
close social relations. As for Janet, she was 
quite like her old self, softened and matured, 
of course; but the woman was all the child 
had promised; and I—oh, it was happiness 
enough for me to sit for hours and hear the 
soft falling of her voice, and watch the bright, 
rapid changes of the face that had ever its 
** story to tell.’’ 

The Indian Summer came. Soft and spicy 
from the dying leaves in the wood hollows, 
purled her breezes through the golden air, and 
at night there were columns of fire, and arches 
of crimson in the clouds, and all day a tender 
hush and glory over the earth, as though the 
year felt in her great heart that her work was 
almost done, and that her last. speech and 
painting should be worthy of her before she 
laid down in the cold and pallor of December 
to die. We could not stayin the house. We 
wandered out into the brown fields, and among 
the disheveled woods, and by sweet, purling 
brooks, and gathered late flowers, and mosses, 
and grasses, just as Janet and I had done in 
the days that were departed. 

‘Hark,’ said Janet, one evening, just after 
tea; and she looked up from the window 
where she stood gazing out on the newly-fallen 
night. “I hear the ‘dropping of nuts in the 
woods.’ How I do wish we could go chestnut- 
ting! It would remind us of old days, Correl.” 
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$6 So it would; what do you all say to pack- 





ness, as I pray God may never settle upon thé 


ing up a lunch, and starting off to-morrow | heart of any other man. 


morning.”’ 

‘‘T say go,” simultaneously responded Janet 
and Frank. 

“And can you spare as just for one dinner, 
Aunty ?” 

“Yes, Correl, you may all go,” said Aunt 
Celia, looking at me fondly. 

So it was all settled. 

It was a glorious morning, and we hada 
charming ride to the woods; aye, anda charm- 
ing day of it, too. 

The nuts that a ‘ hollow-voiced, frosty 
wind ’’ we all remembered had shaken from 
the boughs, lay piled thick on the ground, 
shining soft and brown in their cleft burs. It 
was pleasant work, and we worked hard, and 
gathered nearly half a bushel before we spread 
our.dinner under the trees, to which our sharp- 
ened appetite did full justice. Then Frank 
sang ; his deep, massive, rich voice, stirring up 
the wood-echoes with its wondrous melody ; 
and Janet and I read and talked till it was very 
late in the afternoon. 

At last. she sprang up. ‘‘ Come, gentlemen, 
it’s quite time we were going. You know 
Correl promised his aunt we’d be home at sun- 
set.’’ . 

We had a long search for Janet’s mantilla, 
which she suddenly discovered was missing 
just before we started. At last Frank found it, 
on a branch of a young oak, where she had 
hastily hung it. 

‘*Let me tie it round your neck, fair lady,’’ 
he said, as she reached out her hand for it. I 
stood by the carriage, a short distance from 
them, arranging the baskets under the seats, 
and I heard Janet answer, lightly, 

“Thank you, Mr. Griswold. I think you 
must be accustomed to tying scarfs, you do it 
so nicely.” 

He bent down, and kissed the upturned fore- 
head, and though his tones were almost a 
whisper, they pierced my ears like a thunder- 
bolt. “Ah, Janet, I should like to tie your 
heart close to mine, so close that it would not 
be parted forever.” 

She was evidently too much overwhelmed 
with surprise, to answer; but her cheeks were 
the color of the dying maples, as he handed 
her into the carriage. 

It was a beautiful sunset, they said, as we 
rode home, and I assented, I who did not see 
it. ye i 
After the day, the night had’ come. down 


upon my soul; a night of such surging black- 





The truth came that hour to me, swift and 
sharp as a flash of lightning, that I loved Janet 
Ames as a man only loves the woman who ig 
part of his very life; whois shrined and sano- 
tified in the solemn, innermost Temple of his 
soul. All through these years I had been de- 
ceiving myself; imagining only that I felt for 
her a brotherly interest and tenderness, when 
she had been growing into my heart, until she 
could no more go out, forever. 

I think we were all somewhat silent on our 
ride home, but I do not distinctly remember. 
I retired early that evening, complaining of 
fatigue, and allI can say for the night that fol- 
lowed, is, I lived through it. Once or twice a 
faint light broke through the gloom—the 
thought that she had not answered my cousin; 
and it was barely possible she did not love 
him—but this was not likely. 

He was a man, of all other men, to win the 
love of a woman; and God forgive me, how I 
hated him for his handsome face, and his 
manly figure. I, who was disfigured for life, 
who could not walk a solitary step without my 
crutch that stood at my bedside. Oh, what 
was all my wealth now, for which men 80 en- 
vied me! I would have given every dollar of 
it, to have bought the figure of Frank Gris- 
wold; and. I gnawed my lips, and clenched 
my hands in my despair. Then I thought of 
Janet—of her winning, household ways, her 
merry laugh, her sweet caresses, all to be 
another’s, and my soul sickened, and cried out 
for death. 

Morning came at. last, and I grew calmer, 
and I made up my mind to seek Janet the first 
opportunity, and know fully her real feelings) 
towards my cousin. I had little doubt of 
them; but I would be satisfied, and she; oh, 
she should never know, never till my soul 
stood before hers in fhe kingdom of God. 

A fixed resolution generally imparts self- 
coutrol, and I managed to appear as usual at 
the breakfast table. 

In the morning Janet went out to call on an 
old friend, and Frank wrote letters. The day 
was not so fair as its predecessor. It was 
warm, but muffled up in pale, downy clouds, 
and the wind had a low, prophetic sigh, as it 
came down the old chimney. 

I was very certain my cousin and Janet had 
had no further private conversation, as com- 
pany had occupied all the previous evening. 

That afternoon my cousin had an engage- 
ment, and Janet and I were left alone, while 
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Aunt Celia took her nap, She was drawing an 
Autumn landscape, probably suggested by our 
day in the woods. I went up to the table, took 
the pencil from her fingers. ‘‘ Janet, I want to 
talk with you awhile.”’ 

‘Well, Correl,”’ 

“‘T have been, to-day, making some plans 
for the future !’’ 

“Have you?’’? with that quick, dainty 
flutter of the head, and uplift of the eyes I 
remembered so well, and that almost upset my 
composure. 

“Yes; and I want to confide them to you 
first, I can’t get over the old boy trick of ; 
telling you all my schemes, little Janet.’’ 

. Bhe bowed, but she did not speak, and she 5 
sat there in the rocking-chair, and played with 
the fringe of her sleeve; that dainty drapery 
sleeve that half revealed the soft, round 
arm. 4 
“Well, I have been thinking that I should ¢ 
go to Europe for two or three years. I’m 
almost twenty-four years old, now, and it’s 
high time I was doing my work in life. I 
shall study for no profession, as this is not ne- 
cessary, and I still cherish my old boy dreams 
of being an artist. Then there is nothing to 
keep me here, andif you stay at the old house, 
Aunt Celia will remain until I return; other- 
wise, I shall close it, and she will go to her 
brother’s at the West. What do you think of 
my plan, Janet ?”’ 

There was a little silence, I could not see 
her face distinctly now, for she had rested her 
cheek on the palm of her hand, and her eyes 
@n the carpet. 

“It is very sudden, Correl. I cannot yet 
think of your going.” The tones were very 
low, but steady. 

“But it’s for the best, Janet. I feel, and 
know it, and my soul is greedy to see the 
grandeur and glory of the old world. Then I 
shall return in two or three years—I wish it 
might be to find you here; but most probably 
it will be as the happy wife of some most for- 
tunate man.”’ 

‘And you, Correl, will bring back to our old 
home some fair-haired English, or dark-eyed 
Italian girl, and it will never seem the same { 
again.’? The first words were in a light, play- 
ful tone, but they sank down suddenly, faint 
and sad. 

‘*No, Janet,’’ I answered, solemnly, ‘I shall 
never marry. You know the reason,’’ and I ‘ 
glanced at my dwarf right limb. 

‘Oh, Correl, you are not so sensitive, so 
morbid as that! No woman worthy of the 








name, capable of the love of woman, would 
ever think twice of that.’’ 

And she looked up at me in a great glow of 
earnestness, with the light shining away down 
in her misty grey eyes, the light of her great, 
noble soul. Oh, how greedily I looked on her ; 
how I longed to fold her up close to my heart, 
then, and forever. 

‘* No matter, Janet ; I have made the decision. 
I shall never marry any woman—but you—you 
have not answered me, and for the sake of 
our childhood, have I not a right to ask it. 
Has your heart yet learned this lesson, without 
which they say no woman’s life is crowned, 
complete—this lesson they call love ?” 

‘*Oh, Correl, do not ask me,’’ she cried, in a 
voice very sharp with pain, and I saw her 
cheek burn between her fingers. I was an- 
swered, 

‘No, Janet, I will not ask you,’’ and then I 
thought whose right it was to ask this ques- 
tion, and it seemed as if, forgetting all my man- 
hood, I should shriek out, in my wild anguish, 
a shriek that would rack me into madness. 

But, somehow, I controlled myself. ‘‘ For- 
give-me, Janet, I will not urge you. Only you 
remember, wherever I am, and if the seas roll 


$ wide and cold betwixt us, that I am still your 


true friend, the brother of your girlhood, 
ready to serve you with my life, if it may be; 
and if you are in any sorrow or trouble, you 
will let me know, Janet.’’ 

‘ST will let you know, Correl,’’ and I lasts 
then, she was crying softly. 

*‘ Well, now, put your hands in mine, little 
Janet, and say the words, and they shall be a 
precious bond between us, in all the after life, 
no matter how far apart we may be.’? 

She placed her hands in mine, and the tears 
fell softly down hercheek. ‘‘I will remember, 
Correl.”’ 

‘*‘ We have been very happy together, little 
Janet,’? 

“Very happy, Correl,’”’ in a whisper. 

“And now it comes very hard for me to go 
away, and leave you, but it must be.”’ 

‘¢ How soon, Correl ?”? 

‘“‘Next month, at the furthest!” for I felt 
that the sooner I left her, the better it would 
be for my. reason or my life. 

Just then, the door opened, and my aunt 
entered, rubbing her eyes; I was glad of the 
interruption, for this was getting to be more 
than I could bear. I went to my own room, 
soon as possible, and tried there to ‘be still.”? 

It was evident that she loved him, and he 
$ would have her, my lily, that had blossomed 
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‘among the dark currents of my life; my pre- 
cious pearl for whom I would have given all 
the possessions of this world. How blank and 
blighted life looked to me without her! How 
I longed to lay down the burden! How I once 
groaned out to God that prayer which no one 
of his children has a right to pray, that I might 
die. Then my soul rose up in her own inhe- 
rent pride, and strength, and said she would 
not die, but live: I would do the work God had 
appointed me to do. I would carry the bur- 
den till He removed it, and though my life 
blossomed with none of the sweet buds of love 
and hope, still it should bear fruits of truth 
and goodness. I could live without Janet, and 
though she might not be mine in this world, 
still eternity would be long enough to be happy 
together, and we should walk together among 
the golden pavilions, and shining palaces that 
were waiting for us in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

And oh, reader, man or woman, who may 
read this story, you are not wholly prepared to 
live with the beloved, unless you can live with- 
out them. If their loss shall make your life 
bankrupt, and waste, if you have no ‘ inde- 
pendent, self-sustained existence,”’ then there 
is somewhere weakness, and wrong within you. 
No matter how dark and blighted may be the 
life before you, God has something for you to 
do or endure in it, and accept this, believing 
that in His time every craving of your soul 
for affection, every need of your nature, 
shall be satisfied. Oh, believe not me who 
write in feebleness, but Him who speaketh in 
power. He cannot deny Himself. So, some- 
thing of the calm which cometh of trust fell 
on me. I could not feel that my cousin was 
entirely worthy of Janet, still it might have 
been worse, and it is so with most married 
people in this life—the one is too good for the 
other. 

My cousin was poor; I resolved to settle on 
him twenty-five thousand dollars ; I thought I 
could manage the matter so he should not feel 
the gift a burden; and I would announce my 
intention in a very few days, leave all my 
affairs in the hands of the guardian in whom I 
placed implicit confidence, and sail for Europe 
as soon as possible. I know very well that 
life has no balsam for the *‘ heart-sick ”’ like 
occupation, and my soul kindled a little at the 
thought of the old temples and galleries 
crowned with all that is glorious in the art that 
I loved. 

Three or four days went by. Wehada con- 
stant rain of company, old friends and neigh- 
bors, who came to welcome us home. I had 
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no opportunity to announce my plans, and with 
this state of things it was much easier for me 
to conceal my real feelings. I remember that 
Frank sought every opportunity to be alone 
with Janet, and that once it struck me she 
tried to avoid this, but I attributed it only to 
** maiden shyness.’’ 

One evening, however, he persuaded her to 
take a walk with him. They were gone a long 
time, so long that my aunt became quite anx- 
ious lest some evil had chanced to them. 

When they returned, my cousin looked agi- 
tated, and gloomy, and went almost immedi- 
ately to his own room. Janet’s face hada 
pained, anxious look, and she was unusually 
reticent that evening. It struck me, for the 
first time, she was looking pale and worn, and 
had lost much of her old animation. I could 
not understand it. 

The next day there was a light snow fall. 
Frank had gone to the adjoining town on some 
errand, I forget what, and my aunt, Janet, and 
I, were quite alone. 

‘‘ How natural it does seem to have only us 
three together,”’ said my aunt, as she drew up 
to the blazing oak fire in the kitchen, for 
through some inadvertency the new grate had 
not yet been put up in the sitting-room. 

A faint, faint sigh reached my ear. Was it 
for me Janet sighed. 

Just then Peggy entered with a basket filled 
with ears of dried corn she had just brought 
in from the barn. A fancy struck me sudden- 
ly, and I at once uttered it. ‘‘ Janet, don’t 
you remember what good times you and I used 
to have popping corn? Suppose we try how it 
will seem now ?”? 

‘¢ Well, I shall like it, Correl,” with her 
bright smile, as she laid down her embroidery. 

We sat close together, with the pan in her 
lap, while we shelled the corn. My aunt fell 
to nodding, and then I said to Janet in an 
under tone, ‘* I have not disclosed any of my 
plans, because I wanted first to get your de- 
cision about remaining here. You know what 
my wishes are, Janet ?”’ 

** But it is impossible for me to fulfil them, 
Correl. I must go back to my teaching.’? 

‘‘ Why, dear ?”? 

‘* Because—because I shall not like to be 
here all alone, when you are gone, and it is 

better so; do not urge me, Correl.”’ 

I saw the matter troubled her, and I let it 
drop. But I was not quite satisfied, and re- 
volving this in my mind, I concluded that my 
cousin thought it best to return to the West, 
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he claimed Janet. But I differed from him. I 
knew, with sufficient fortune, he could be in- 
duced to settle at Longwood, and I knew, too, 
how much attached Janet was to the old house. 
Why could not he reside there, and take charge 
of my aunt during my absence? 

“Ill have an interview with Frank this 
very evening,’’ I mentally resolved, before we 
had done shelling the corn. 

Well, we got the old iron ‘spider’? on the 
stove, and our hearts beat to the tune of other 
days as we stood there watching the yellow 
kernels break up into snow. Janet’s laugh 
was like her childhood, the same quick, flut- 
tering outbreak, and at last we heaped our 
plates full of the snowy corn, and sat down 
around the fire, and ate, and talked of those 
other days, and in the midst of all this, the 
night fell down, and my cousin returned. 

“Frank,’’ I said, going into the parlor, and 
placing my hand on his shoulder, as he stood 
looking out rather gloomily on the snow, ‘‘I 
want to have a long talk with you, my boy, 
about your own affairs.’? 

“‘T don’t believe they’re worth your care ; 
I'm a sort of unlucky dog, anyhow, Correl.’’ 

“Unlucky,” I thought, but did not speak it. 

‘Well, I intend you shall be ‘in luck’ to- 
night, for I wish to make a proposition to you, 
that you settle down here in the old house at 
Longwood, establish yourself in your profes- 
sion, and take care of Aunt Celia. I’m going 
away, you see.” 

“T thank you, Cousin Correl, for your most 
generous offer, but I can’t accept it. It won’t 
be for my peace,’’ hurriedly and bitterly. 

‘Not for your peace, Frank. What do you 
mean ?’’ 

He turned, and looked at me a moment. 

‘*T believe I may as well make aclean breast 
to you, Correl. The fact is, I Jove Janet Ames,” 

‘Well ?” 


‘She don’t love me,.and I’ve no hope that. 


she ever will, that’s all.”’ 

‘How do you know this ?”’ 

“From her own lips. I suppose there’s no 
surer way.”’ 

For a moment I stood still, quite bewildered, 
then I answered, abruptly, ‘‘ Frank, we’ll talk 
about this matter again,’’ and turned and left 
him, He must have thought me very unsym- 
pathetic, but I could not help it just then. 

‘* What could it all mean?’’ I asked myself 
this question again and again, as I paced up 
and down my chamber, while the young moon 
came and looked in soft and saintly through 
the window. Iwas more and more bewildered ; 








there was no solution to this mystery, and at 
last I determined to seek Janet, and know. 

My character is naturally impulsive, and 
when I have resolved upon’a thing, I generally 
act. I went down stairs, and found the family 
engaged in the parlor with company. It was 
no time for conventionalities now. I sent 
Janet a message by Peggy, requesting her to 
come to me a few moments in the kitchen. 
She came, her eyes full of wonder. We stood 
on opposite sides of the fire-place. 

‘‘Janet,’’ I said, ‘I have learned something 
that greatly surprises and bewilders me. May 
I tell you, and will you promise not to think 
me intrusive !’? 

‘* You may tell me, Correl, I promise.’’ 

“IT thought you loved my Cousin Frank 
Griswold.”’ 

“You did?” with a start, and a rush of 
blood to her fingers’ ends. 

“cc Yes. ” 

‘Well, you were mistaken.” 

‘*So Ihave just learned. He tells me he 
proposed to you, and you refused him.” 

“Well I have no right to say that, you 
know.”’ 

“Ah, Janet, would that all your sex evinced 
this delicacy regarding the men whose offers 
they refuse ; but surely, surely, there is some 
one. Have I no right to know?”’ 

Oh, Correl, Correl, do not ask me! you 
distress me |” 

There was a sharp plaint of pain in her 
voice, and she covered her face with her hands. 
Then, for the first time, a thought struck me ; 
a thought whose dazzling brightness was like 
a flash of lightning shaking my soul to its 
centre. I looked up into her burning, troubled 
face. “Janet, I must, I will know!’’ I cried 
out from my soul. 

She looked frightened; she turned, and 
would have fled, but I held her back. 

“ Janet, if I speak the man’s name, will you 
answer me 2” 

‘¢Oh, Correl, have pity upon me,’’ moaned 
the poor girl. 

‘¢His name is Correl Wheaton.’’ 

She stood still, and quivered in every limb. 
No blushes burned her cheeks now, for her 
face was white as the dead. She thought me 
harsh, cruel, but she only thought so a mo- 
ment. I put my arms around her; I drew 
her close, very close to my panting heart, and 
I answered her, 

‘‘And Correl Wheaton loves Janet Ames, as 
a man only loves the wife of his soul, forever 
and forever !”’ 
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She lifted her head, and looked at me a look 
that I felt sweep across my soul, then her head 
fell down upon my shoulder, and the sobs 
broke up from her heart. 

And I—oh, is there not, once or twice ina 
man’s life, a time when it is no shame for him 
to cry ? 

At last we knit our hands close together, and 
sat down by the oak fire in the old 
kitchen. 

‘“‘And now, Janet, you know why I said I 
should never marry any woman!’ 

“And you know, too, Correl, why I could 
not stay here.” 

‘‘T know it, my blessing; and I shall not 
go to Europe, at least not for several years, and 
then you shall go with me.’’ 

**Qh, Correl, to think how we might have 
gone apart, ‘not knowing,’’’ and she shud- 
dered. 

“God has brought us together !’’ and then 
we both sat very still, thanking Him. 

Afterward, Janet said, ‘To think you could 
have supposed, Correl, I could have loved any 
other man, after knowing you! Alllam, you 
have made me.” 








‘And all I am, you have made me, Janet, 
and so we were made each for the other.” 

A few days later, cousin Frank Griswold re 
turned West. He knew all before he left; but 
his nature was not a very tenacious one, 
though it possessed many fine qualities, | 
was enabled to be of service to him. 

In less than two years after he left Long. 
wood, he married the daughter of the Gover- 
nor of the State where he resided. He is now 
a flourishing physician in his native city. 

As for Janet and me, we live with Aunt 
Celia, at the old house in Longwood. Four 
years have we walked together. A boy, with 
the smile of his mother, and they tell me the 
eyes of his father, plays by our hearth-stone, 

We are happy, as the truly married, the 
married of Heaven only are. Janet and I look 
not for our perfect rest here; but fair as our 
home is before, we know that our mansions 
wait for us in their stately, shining beauty, by 
the green banks of the upper river; and under 
their shadows we shall sit down in peace 
together, ‘‘ where they no more marry, or are 
given in marriage,” Janet, my beloved, my 
wife |’? 





LADY CONSTANCE AND I. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Ripe flushed the morn all goldenly bright, 

Out of the arms of the languorous night ; 

Kisses, moist, crimson, reddening her lips, 

Mellow as wild honey on clover slips ! 

Purple the sky, and star-white the clouds, 
Weaving above her their pale christening shrouds. 


Constance, the heiress of Bartelow Hall, 

Walks on the terraces at evenfall, 

Breathing. the air from the width of the Firth, 
Drinking in sweetness from sweets of the earth! 
She is the wealthiest beauty in town; 

The Lady of Bartelow—Countess of Drown. 


She’s robed in satin; velvet and lace 

Hide half the loveliness of her meek face; 
Diamonds are gleaming within her hair’s fold, 
And on her breast is a scarf wrought in gold‘ 
Pages and servants are hers by the score ; 
Oh! what could her heart petition for more ? 


I am a farmer’s girl, barefoot and brown, 

‘With bonnet of gingham, and calico gown ; 

All day I’m toiling in kitchen and field— 

The broom and the hay-fork, alike, I can wield 
From the breaking of day till set of the sun; 

I am slave of my fortune; my labor's ne'er done! 








But the Lady Constance with all her fine things, 

Her jewels, and coronets, baubles, and rings, 

Her fate would most quickly and gladly exchange 

With the girl she hears singing each night at the 
Grange;  - * 

She would give up to me all her high-favored lot, 

And take in return my fortune and cot ! 


Ne’er the light of the world—of soft azure skies— 
Has shone in the depths of the Countess’ eyes ! 
Ne’er her sire’s face, her mother’s dear smile, 

‘Phe eyes of ‘her lover, the Baron Emile, 

Have met her fond gaze, with life been combined ; 
Weep for it! good spirits! Constance is blind ! 


Knowing all this I do not repine ; 

Surely, a darker fate might have been mine ! 
God, in His wisdom, has given to me 

Full use of my faculties, with poverty ! 

To Lady Constance blindness and wealth ! 
Unto the farmer’s girl spirits and health ! 


Mortals! say not, for injustice to Heaven, 

That the blessings of life are unequally given ! 

Be envious never, ‘tis the passion of fools! 

And a true soul should scorn to succumb to its rules! 

There’s trial for all, from the man to the mouse! 

“A skeleton every one keeps in his hoyse !” 
Farmington, Strafford Co., N. H. 





A CURE FOR MOTHS. 


ee 


We were examining our wardrobe after the 
Summer, and found, to our surprise and grief, 
many of our choicest articles of apparel sadly 
damaged by the moths. In the midst of our 
trouble, and the discussion as to the modes of 
protection against moths, which had been 
handed down by tradition, Aunt Julia came 
in. 
‘Aunt Julia, how do you keep your Winter 
clothing from the moths?’’ we both asked, 
eagerly, as that good lady proceeded to lay 
aside her handsome shawl, which looked as 
fresh as ever, after seven years’ wear, 

“T used to suffer from moths as much as any 
one,” replied Aunt Julia, taking her knitting 
from her little basket, and sitting down, ‘‘ but 
Ifound a recipe in an old-fashioned book, which 
has relieved me of much solicitude on the sub- 
ject. It was many years before I could be per- 
suaded to try it. In my young days money 


was not quite so plentiful as now, but provi- 
sions were cheap, and a farmer’s daughter began 
her married life better supplied with linen, 
blankets, and bed-quilts, than many a jewel- 


decked city belle. As I was an only daughter, 
and was not married too young, a noble pile 
of blankets, feather-beds, bed-quilts, &c., be- 
came my portion. For many years after we 
removed to the city, I used to dread my Sum- 
mer work of airing beds, and packing very fine 
home-made blankets, and quilts stuffed with 
the softest down. I tried snuff, tobacco, cam- 
phor, pepper, and cedar chips, and yet, as we 
changed our place of residence several times, 
some colony of moths, old squatters among 
the beams of the garret, or in some unobserved 
scrap of woolen cloth, would encamp on my 
choicest possessions.’’ 

“Why, Aunt Julia, I thought you had a 
cedar closet.” 

“Yes, when we moved into our new house ; 
but by that time my closet was too small for 
my increased wealth, and till I used this recipe 
I seldom passed a year without some moth 
holes; but now I have not seen one in nine 
years.’’ 

“What was it, Aunt? Have you the book? 

-Orcan you repeat it from memory? It is too 
late to save these things, but I will write it 
down, and try it next Spring.’? So saying, 
Anna took out her little recipe book and pen- 
cil, while Aunt Julia prepared to recall the 
moth preventive. 





The book was an old one, with the title ob- 
literated, and the title page torn out by some 
careless child, but the directions were these: 

‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal. But 
lay up for yourselves treasures in Heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal.’? 

“Oh, Aunt Julia, is that all? How does 
that help the matter ?” 

‘* Wait, Anna, and hear my story out. One 
day, as I was mourning over my choicest blan- 
kets, eaten by the moths, and airing my down 
bed-quilts and feather-beds which had been 
rendered obsolete by the introduction of Spring 
mattresses, as I stood ready to cry with vexa- 
tion to see my choicest articles eaten in the 
most conspicuous places, as you have experi- 
enced to-day, my eye rested on an old Bible 
which lay on the top of a barrel of pamphlets 
in the garret. I opened it, and almost uncon- 
sciously read the recipe for avoiding moths 
which I have given you to-day. I then re- 
collected that they seldom troubled the cloth- 
ing in frequent use, and that the articles which 
caused me so much care, were not needed twice 
ayear. I then thought of Sophy Baker, with 
her large family and sick husband. They had 
been burned out the Spring before, and were 
just entering upon a cold, long Winter of 
poverty. Isat down, and writing her a note, 
sent two feather-beds, and four blankets, and 
an old-fashioned coverlid that very day; and 
two more blankets I despatched to a poor, old, 
rheumatic neighbor, whose destitution had 
never occurred to me before. I then began to 
breathe freely ; and before another week two 
more blankets were gone to comfort tired limbs 
and aching hearts. The cast-off coats, cloaks, 
and old pieces of carpeting which had long 
lain in my garret, were given to the deserving 
poor. A bag of woolen stockings and socks, 
which had been kept for cleaning brass, were 
sent to a charity institution, never again to 
become a temptation to the moths. Iinquired 
particularly the next year, and found the beds 
and blankets were in such excellent preserva- 
tion, that I cheerfully laid out more of my 
surplus property ‘in Heaven,’ and out of the 
way of moth and mould. My cedar closet and 
trunks hold all I wish to preserve, and, when 
they begin to run over, I commit more articles 
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to the keeping of my widowed and fatherless } socks and stockings, and these old dresses of 
acquaintances.” $ Ada’s, and those overcoats of the boys, that I 

“But, Aunt Julia, yours is a peculiar case. } heard you say were unfit for wear, even in the 


You had the home-made outfit of a rich far- 
mer’s daughter, and could not expect to make 
use of it; besides, the Bible don’t encourage 
wasting our goods extravagantly.” 

“T do think the Bible leans to what is called 
the extravagant side. The rest of the chapter 
following the verse, I have quoted, gives little 


encouragement to much forethought, either in ; 
; spare it; even at the risk of sending some of 


food or raiment, and in another place says, ‘ He 
that hath two coats, let himimpart to him that 
hath none.’ This rule leaves very little to pack 
away in a cedar closet. In my opinion, God’s 
Providence is far from encouraging extensive 
accumulation, either of money or possessions, 
especially among Christians. Fire and flood, 
drought, mildew and moth, stand ready to re- 
buke that spirit of covetousness which the Lord 
abhorreth.”’ 

“Surely, Aunt Julia, you wouldn’t have me 
give away the new furs you gave me yourself 
last Winter.”’ 

**No, my child; but let us examine for a 
moment this moth-eaten pile. Here are three 
coats of your husband’s, which he never could 
wear again.” 

‘¢ Those are for fishing, Aunt.’? 

** How often does he fish ?” 

**Once in four or five years, perhaps,’’ said 
Anna. 

‘* Well, here isa bag of out-grown, shrunken 





playground ; and besides, I think you remarked 
that the whole difficulty originated in an old 
carpet, which has been harboring moths many 
years, when it might have been out of harm's 
way upon some poor widow's floor.’’ 

‘* Well, Aunt, I believe you are half right.” 

‘‘Try my rule, Anna; not after your pro- 
perty is ruined, but when you find you can 


your treasure to Heaven before you have ob- 
tained all you could from its use. Many an 
old garret have I known to be infested with 
moths, ruining many pounds’ worth of valua- 
ble articles, when the whole evil might be 
traced to an old coat or carpet, selfishly or care- 
lessly withheld from the poor. We are God’s 
stewards, and our luxuries are not given us to 
feed a ‘covetousness which is idolatry,’ but 
are talents which may be increased ten times 
before the great day of final account. When 
people ask me how to prevent moths, I always 
long to say, ‘Lay up your treasures in Heaven; 
because I have found, from experience, it isa 
sure and convenient way.”’ 

‘¢ Well, Aunt, I own I never thought much 
about it before, as a matter of Christian duty. 
I will try, before another year, to confine my 
care to the articles I need, and shall hope for 
better success.’’ 





HOW SHALL I KNOW THEE. 


How shall I know thee in the sphere that keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead? 

When all of thee that time can wither sleeps 
And perishes amid the dust we tread. 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain, 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not, 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thine own meek heart demand me there? 
Thy heart whose fondest throbs to me were given ; 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
Must it be banished from thy thought in Heaven ? 


O’er meadows, fanned by Heaven’s life-breathing 
wind, 
"Midst the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 
And larger utterance of the ennobled mind, 
Wilt thou forget the love that bound us here? 





The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer at the last, 
Shall it expire with life and be no more? 


A nobler lot than mine awaits thee there, 

And purer light, for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 

And lovest all, and doest good for iil. 


But though thou wear'the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name; 

The same meek, thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in Heaven’s sweet climate, yet the same? 


Wilt thou not teach me in that calmer home 
The wisdom. that I learned so ill in this ? 
The wisdom that is love, till I become 
Thy fit companion in that realm of bliss. 
—Bryant. 
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AUTUMN. 


BY ALMENA C. SAUNDERS. 


In the bright and early Autumn 
Steals a music rich and low, 
Through the glens and shaded woodlands, 
Where the waters curl and flow ; 
And a haze of twilight softness, 
Like an angel’s veil falls down, 
Hanging there to shade the brightness 
Of his glory-beaming crown 


How I love thee, solemn Autumn! 
Sweetest season of the four ; 
When the fair-browed Spring is sleeping, 
And the Summer queen no more— 
Comest thou, the earth preparing 
For the Winter’s solemn reign, 
As a dear friend tunes a heart-string 
For a requiem of pain. 


First, thy sigh comes o'er the flowers, 
As a tender voice, and sweet, 
Warns us by its faint vibrations 
Of a grief we soon must meet; 
Then her banner-clouds of darkness, 
On the purpling sky unfurled, 
Tell that soon the diamond lances 
Of the frost king shall be hurled. 


Then the Autumn spirit blendeth 
All the Summer’s gorgeous dyes, 
And baptizeth with its brightness 
Forest crowns, and hazy skies, 
As a bright, earthly glory 
Glows upon a dying face, 
Ere it wears the last composure 
Of the monarch Death’s embrace. 


Of that trio fair of sisters, 
Thou art dearest unto me; 
And the brow beneath thy garland, 
Beameth fairest of the three; 
Though the Spring is blither, sweeter, 
With her wealth of golden hair 
Floating like a flood of sunshine, 
In the soft delicious air, 
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And her voice rings out with music, 

Till the heart is surged with glee, 
Still, a solemn echo murmurs, 

“Yet the shadow thou must see.” 
And the Summer, like a Juno 

In her crimson robe arrayed, 
Steps upon the flower carpet 

That her sister’s hand has laid. 


Stars and flowers bow to worship 
At her incense-laden shrine, 
And the flushing earth grows giddy 
Drinking up her gushing wine ! 
Till the weary sense is sated 
With the very cup of bliss ; 
And the earth receives, balf-frowning, 
Her sweet lips’ impassioned kiss. 


Something whispers to the spirit, 
“Tis too beautiful to last ;” 

And the shadow of the future, 
O’er the present bliss is cast. 


Autumn cometh, sweet and solemn, 
As the echo of her name; 
Not too blithe, and yet not wailing, 
Like a tempered music strain ; 
Tenderly, yet true, she speaketh 
Of the bloom to pass away, 
Throws a veil of saddened beauty 
O’er the realm of fair decay. 


Autumn, thou my spirit’s teacher, 
In this fickle world shall be ; 
Though its bloom may fade and perish, 
It shall borrow strength of thee ; 
Learning neither bliss nor sadness, 
Best can hold the faint soul up, 
And the draught that each lip moistens 
Here, must be a blended cup. 


Kyger, Ohio, Sept., 1858. 





IN THE 


Sir no more, my soul, in darkness ; 
Mourn no more thy treasures flown ; 
Not the Past, nor yet the Future, 
But the Present is thy own. 
Still, with earnest, high endeavor, 
With thy hand upon the glaive, 
Make the seeming ills thy helpers, 
And each frowning fate thy slave. 


SU 





NSHINE. 


Love, that mourns its perished idols, 
Still has hope’s bright star to cheer ; 
Evermore, some light is dawning 
On the midnight of despair. 
There was never life so dreary, 
But had one sweet hope to bless, 
Like some flower that sheds its perfame 
In a barren wilderness, J. A. BL 
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SUCH A 


TEMPER. 


“Tart child will be the death of me yet. Oh, 
he has such a temper! Just see howheacts. You 
John! Hush this instant, and do as I tell you!” 

These sentences were uttered in an excited voice, 
by a mother who had come suddenly upon her lit- 
tle boy, a bright, busy, active little fellow, three 
years old, who had discovered a new amusement, 
and was enjoying himself up to his full capacity. 
That amusement was a rude attempt at castle 
building. The materials used on the occasion were 
books from the library shelves. His mother, in 
company with an aunt, who had arrived that day 
on a short visit, happened to come upon him in the 
midst of his pleasant sport. 

“Dear little fellow!” was on the aunt’s lips, as 
her eyes fell upon the child’s animated face; but 
ere the words were spoken, his mother had started 
forward, and seized him by the arm. With asudden 
jerk she drew him several feet away from his mimic 
building, exclaiming, as she did so, in angry tones, 

“You bad boy! How dare you dothis! Just 
see your father’s books scattered all over the floor.” 

A moment or two she held him with a firm grip; 
then, pushing him from her, she added, 

“ Put every book in its place on the shelves; and 
don’t you dare to touch them again.” 

Released from his mother’s hand, John, instead 
of obeying her, threw himself upon the floor, and 
commenced kicking and screaming in uncontrolled 
passion. 

“ Just see how he acts, Mary!” repeated the mo- 
ther. “That temper will be hisruin. John, hush 
this instant, and get up as I tell you.” 

But the child’s passion was a whirlwind, and 
subsided not until its force was spent. In her blind 
anger the mother stooped over the boy, and was 
raising her hand to punish him, when her sister 
drew her back, and whispered, 

“Don’t, Anna! A blow now will do harm.” 
And she drew the excited mother from the room. 

“Mary! This is not right,” said the latter, with 
some severity of manner, as soon as they were out 
of the library. “ You must not come between me 
and my children. If you take their part when I 
reprove or punish, all my control over them will be 
gone.” 

“ Dear sister !” replied Mary, with much feeling, 
and great tenderness of manner, “forgive me if I 
have erred; and let the pure love I feel for you 
and your child be my apologist.” 

There was silence for nearly a minute. A calm 
was falling upon the mother’s spirit. 

“He has such a dreadful temper, Mary! If it is 


not subdued now, it will curse his whole life. You ; 


don’t know how it troubles me.” 
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“Your duty, it seems to me, is very plain, sister,” 
was the answer. 

“T must break that temper while he is a child.” 

“You cannot. It will only gain strength by con. 
flict,” replied the sister. 

“Ts the case, then, so hopeless? I will not be- 
lieve it, Mary.” 

“Oh, no; .not hopeless by any means. How does 
‘the oak gain strength and vigorous life? Look at 
its rugged trunk ; its gnarled and twisted branches, 
and read the history of its strife with tempest and 
tornado through half a century. So it is, by action, 
resistance and conflict, that our passions are ma- 
tured. Do you imagine that the excitement through 
which your child has passed will weaken the bad 
temper of which you complain? Has it not, on the 
contrary, given it increased strength.” 

The sister paused. 

“There was not a sign of evil in his happy little 
face when we entered the library.” 

“ But he was doing wrong,” said the mother. 

“ Had you told him that he must not build houses 
with books ?” 

“Yes, forty times. There isn’t an hour in the 
day that I don’t have to check, or reprove, or punish 
him for one kind of mischief or another. He knew 
it was wrong.” 

“Maybe you check, and reprove, and punish him 
too much, Anna,” suggested the sister. ‘ There is 
danger of error in. this direction, when the child’s 
mind is unusually active. The stream that glides 
along smoothly enough through the level meadow, 
will fret, and chafe, and dash madly forward if 
rocky obstructions come in its way.” 

“But children must not be permitted to do as 
they please. They would soon be ruined,” said the 
mother. 

“Tf you put a dam across the stream, or throw 
huge rocks into the midst of its gently gliding cur- 
rent, you do not stop its progress, but only swell its 
volume until it overflows the banks, or distort its 
surface with swirling eddies. Mere opposition to @ 
child’s desires effects about as little good. It only 
gives them a morbid force. We should not repress 
activity, but seek to give it a right direction. I 
will venture to affirm, Anna, that if, when we went 
into the library just now, we had entered with some 
manifestation of interest into what John was doing, 
and then pleasantly explained to him that the use 
he was making of his father’s books was injuring 
them, and that he must return them to the library, 
he would have replaced them on the shelves without 
a word of objection. There would have been, in 
that case, no mental injury sustained through ex- 
citement of a passionate temper. The sky of his 
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mind would have remained clear, and sweet peace 
would now be in his heart, instead of sullen rebel- 
lion. Dear sister, a child’s immortal soul is a more 
precious thing than whole libraries of costly books, 
or even the rich furniture in a king's palace. While 
we guard his external surroundings with a due re- 
gard to order, and prevent, as well for his sake as 
for these, disorder and blind destruction, we must 
never forget that the jewel is more to be regarded 
than the casket. A scratched table, a torn or de- 
faced book, or even a costly thing broken, are small 
evils compared with a scratched, defaced, or dis- 
torted mind. Forgive me for saying it, my sister, 
but I have always thought that parents are most to 
blame for the bad tempers and passionate outbreaks 
of their children ; and this little trouble with John 
only confirms the opinion. I say it kindly; nay, 
Anna, in tender love. Be not hurt, then, nor of- 
fended ; but, for the sake of your bright, beautiful 
boy, lay up my words in your heart.” 

The mother looked sober and thoughtful. Her 
sister had not spoken in vain. Truth had awakened 
conviction. Suddenly rising, and kissing her sister 
in token of forgiveness, she left the room, and went 
to the library. John was still lying upon the floor 
where he had thrown himself. But he had ceased 
erying. He heard his mother’s footsteps, but did 
not move. Experience had taught him that re- 
proof, it might be punishment, was in store for 
him; and so he awaited, in stubborn silence, for 
whatever unpleasant consequence might come. 

“John.” It was a low, soft, tender, almost sad 
voice, and the word was spoken close to his ear. 
He started in sudden surprise, and raised his face 
from the floor. 

“Come, dear.” The voice was even tenderer; 
and a warm hand grasped his with a firm pressure. 

“Oh, Mother!” The child started up with this 
exclamation, and, in a passion of tears, threw his 
arms about her neck, and hid his face in her bosom. 
Tightly she held him there, and lovingly she kissed 
his pure forehead. 

“TI didn’t mean to do wrong, Mother!” said the 
boy. “I love to build houses; and Father said 
yesterday that if I didn’t hurt the books, I might 
take some of them.” 

The mother only kissed him again, and drew her 
arms, in token of love, more tightly around him. 
What could she say to words that came to her ears 
with such cutting rebuke ? 

“You love me, Mother, don’t you?” asked the 
child. 

“Yes, dear, yes! Better than all the world,” 
was the almost sobbing answer. 

“And I love you, Mother. And I'll try to be 
good always, Won’t you ask Father to buy me 
some building blocks; and then I'll not want his 
books ?” 

“Yes. You shall have a box full to-morrow.” 

“ You're a good Mother,” said little John. “ Only 
sometimes ——” 

The child paused, as if in doubt, 
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“Only what, dear ?” 

“You won’t be angry if I say it, will you?” 

“No, no, dear. Say on.” 

“Only sometimes you scold me so, and jerk me 
up when I ain't doing any harm as I can see. And 
then I get so mad—and I can't help it. AndI’m 
sorry. Oh,dear! I wish I never was mad !” 

And with a half shudder, as if some very painful 
idea was forced upon his young mind, little Johnny 
buried his face close down upon his mother’s bosom 
again, and lay there very still. 

No more words passed then between the mother 
and child; but scales had been removed from the 
mother’s vision, and she saw that her precious boy 
had generous feelings and right impulses, and that 
for his many exhibitions of a naturally quick tem- 
per she was most to blame. 

“Thanks for your truthful words, dear sister !” 
she said, a little while afterwards. ‘I shall have 
cause to bless you for them in all coming time.” 

And it was even so. T. 8. A. 


CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 


Parents will find in the following article, which 
is taken from the Vanguard, some good suggestions 
on the subject of managing children. 

“ Why am I to do that, Mother ?” 

“No matter why; go and do as I tell you.” 

“T would like to know what you are going to do 
with it.” 

Such is a specimen of the manner in which 
many, probably the majority of mothers talk to 
their children. “Children,” it is said, “have no 
business to ask so many questions. They could not 
understand if we were to answer them. Their 
place is obedience.” 

Well, let us look at this a little closer: 

There is a feeling with parents that their children 
should respect them, obey them implicitly, feeling 
that their parents’ judgment is superior to their 
own. There may be some truth in this. But 
what is the result of this feeling carried out as it is 
in families? It is, “come here, go there, do this, 
do that. If you do you will be punished, if you 
don’t you will be punished,” and the whole govern- 
ment is a species of slavery. What is called the 
training of children, is calculated either to crush 
individuality, independence, and to beget a feeling 
of dependence and incapacity for self-reliance, or 
else to create undue activity of destructiveness and 
combativeness, a rebellious, don’t-care disposition. 
Constant chafing and thwarting of the natural in- 
clinations necessarily produce this. But still worse ; 
the affections are blunted, and the mother and 
father, who should always be the objects of love 
and confidence, are felt to be tyrants. The time is 
longed for when the child shall be a man or woman, 
that this thraldom may be escaped. 

Who has not seen something of this in life? 
Doubtless my readers have heard many exclaim, a¢ 
I have, “ Children are not much pleasure after they 
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are babies.” If this be so, there is something 
wrong in their bringing up. Children, like adults, 
are too much governed. Parents become so much 
accustomed to the dictatory, denunciatory, fault- 
finding disposition with regard to their children, 
that it often continues even after they are grown 
up. Their homes become associated with these 
qualities, instead of being, as they should bg, asso- 
ciated with kindness, gentleness, and love. Thus a 
ehasm is placed between parents and children—the 
latter finding more attractions in almost any other 
place than at home. 

I heard an old gentleman say, a few days ago : 

“ My boy never spends an evening athome. Any 
place or anybody plenses him better than to be 
with his poor old parents.” He was a stern old 
man; perhaps had he looked within he might 
have found the cause in himself of his son’s con- 
duct. 

Children should always be a comfort and pleasure 
to-their parents. This is self-evident. Children 
are human beings, little men and women. They 
have, in the first place, everything to learn, and 
they must learn from others. It is, then, natural 
for children to ask questions, for all to them is new. 
“Why ” and “ how” are ever rising in their minds. 
It is this cupidity which distinguishes them from 
every other form of animal life. It is that which 
makes the man of science and the philosopher. So 
far, then, as we succeed in crushing that disposi- 
tion, we crush true manhood; we clip the wings of 
the bird, and prevent it from soaring on high. 

‘ Children, too, are independent; they have some 
idea of propriety and respect. They see with what 
deference grown up people treat each other, and 
feel as if something of that was due to them. All 
of the above characteristics are to be found in all 
children above the grade of idiocy. The question 
arises—should they be respected and encouraged, 
or crushed, and as far as possible destroyed, or as 
is commonly and corruptly phrased, “ broken in ?” 
"We answer, they should be encouraged, brought 
out and respected, if we wish them to be anything 
more than brutes, slaves, or idiots, for the latter is 
the inevitable tendency of the “ breaking in” sys- 
tem. 

" Allow me to speak of myself. “Go and do that; 
come and do this; go here, go there, don’t ask any 
questions, do it!” this is the way my parents spoke 
tome. Child as I was, I resolved that if ever I 
had children, I would never order them to do any- 
thing. I taught school ten years successfully, and 
never commanded a child once. My method was, 
“Will you please to do so-and-so?” Here it was 
put in the form of a request, the feeling of compul- 
sion being taken away. My requests were, without 
exception, unhesitatingly complied with. 

‘Why cannot this be carried into families? It 
ean. All that is needed to accomplish it, is to 
rive up that false dignity and, “ far above” feeling 
that parents have when they look away down on 
their children. It needs but to gather them a little 
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closer to our heart, and realize what is o truth, 
that they are not different, but only a few years 
younger than we are; that they have the same 
feelings, the same attributes, the same rights ag 
ourselves. 


HOW WILL YOU HELP YOURSELF. 


A farmer once hired a laborer to prune and trim 
an orchard of valuable fruit trees, and to graft upon 
some of the branches some more choice varie. 
ties. After two or three days he went to see the 
work, when he found, to his great dismay, that the 
limbs of some of his favorite trees had been care- 
lessly lopped; that the grafting was worse than 
useless; and in short that many of the trees, by 
means of the ignorance of the workman, weré 
nearly ruined. The laborer, upon beholding the 
chagrin and anger of the owner of the orchard, at 
first laughed at the useless rage, and then asked 
derisively, “well, how will you help yourself?” 
Sure enough, the work was done, and how was he to 
help himself? Nothing but time and careful nurs- 
ing could restore his orchard, and for the present 
he must content himself with eating fruit grown by 
others. 

Whoever hires a laborer to work in his vineyard, 
must either interest himself in the work, or run the 
risk of finding it poorly done, or his vineyard 
ruined. Just so, if you hire a teacher for your 
school, and sending your children thither, fail your 
self to look after the work done ; if, by and by, you 
find that your money has been worse than uselessly 
spent, how will you help yourself? If little 
Johnny, just forming his reading habits, acquires 
one of mechanically calling the names of the words 
before him, giving no thought to ideas conveyed, a 
habit by means of which he will hereafter waste 
hours of precious time, and which will cost him 
long and strenuous efforts to overcome, how will 
you help yourself? If Jimmy learns to rattle 
carelessly over pages of reading, calling small words 
whatever he happens to, and “all the large words 
Moses,” or worse yet, learns to drawl and whine 
through his long lesson half asleep, what then; how 
will you help yourself? And if Lizzie, your pet 
and plaything, should sit upon a high bench, with 
her feet dangling between the Heavens and earth, 
until she contracts her stomach, and half dislocates 
her spine, which thence forward will render her life 
a burden, pray, how will you help yourself? “An 
ounce of preventive is better than a pound of cure,” 
and “a word to the wise is sufficient.”— Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 

A Gracervut Compriment.—It was a judicious 
resolution of a father, when being asked what he 
intended to do with his girls, he replied, “I intend 
to apprentice them to their excellent mother, that 
they may learn the art of improving time, and be 
fitted to become wives, mothers, and heads of fami- 
lies, and useful members of society.” 
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Boys’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 





THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Cousin MARSHALL, won’t you go out with me, 
and take a walk this afternoon?” said little Lucy 
Grayson, as she put down the tasteful basket of moss 
she had just fashioned, with its red handle of strung 
brier seeds. 

Marshall half rose from the lounge where he had 
been rolling, and throwing up his feet, “ Wa-al,”* 
he said, in a half curious, half lazy tone, “if we do 
go, what’s to come of it?” 

“Oh, we'll see so many nice things,” said the en- 
thusiastic little country girl to the city cousin. 
“ We'll take the road that leads down by the creek, 
and past the old mill. You can’t think how pleasant 
it is, Marshall. You can see the lambs in the 
meadows, and the top of Grey Rock ; and there are 
the great woods on one side, and Uncle Sol. said, 
this morning, ‘the maples had begun to show they’d 
got a bitin,’ he means they’ve begun to turn red; 
and we can hear the water fall, and hunt for Winter- 
green leaves; oh, I can’t tell you all the beautiful 
things there are on the road to the mill !” 

“I don’t care for beautiful things,” answered 
Marshall, settling himself back on the lounge, “I 
don’t think they're worth the trouble of going to 
see.” 

“You don’t!” and Lucy turned her bright, ex- 
pressive face toward the boy, with a mixture of won- 
der and pity. “Why, I don’t think the world would 
be worth living in, if it weren’t for these. Come, 
now, Marshall, do go, it will do you good.” 

“TI can’t, Lucy, I'm so tired with our ride down 
to the cove this morning. But don’t let me keep 
you at home. I'll just lie here and take a nap.” 

“Well, then, I guess I'll go over and get Mary 
Benham to go with me,” said the little girl, and as 
she tied the strings of her pink gingham bonnet, 
she wondered whether all city boys were as idle and 
helpless as her cousin Marshall, and she felt thank- 
fal in her heart that she had been born in the 
country. 

Poor Marshall was the only and spoiled child of 
his mother, who had been reared in luxury, and fed 
on cakes and confectionary, and who was just what 
might have been expected from such a life, inac- 
tive, fretful, selfish, and though somewhat large of 
his age, neither vigorous nor well ; he sprawled and 
dozed on the sofa, counted the figures on the carpet, 
and thought the country was a dull sort of place, 
anyhow. . 

At last he gathered himself up, and went into the 
garden, and over to the pear trees. The fruit lay 


thick on the grass, and the boy solaced himself with 





the golden pears; and with rambling in a listless, 
not very enjoyable frame of mind, round the gar- 
den. 

At last the gate latchet was hastily turned, and 
Lucy bounded up the walk. Her hands were filled 
with several varieties of beautiful wood grasses. 
Her cheeks were flushed, and her brown eyes full of 
light. 

“Oh, Marshall,” she cried, on catching sight of 
the boy, “you can’t imagine what a good time we’ve 
had! It was so delightful! We found sights of 
beautiful flowers, which Mary took home to her 
mother; we saw the funniest little white calf in 
the meadows, and one of the lambs came right up 
to us, and we took it in our arms! Then two such 
beautifal birds, all crimson and blue, as we came 
across; oh, you don’t know what you've lost.” 

“TI don’t believe it was worth walking two miles 
after, any way,” answered Marshall, with a half-in- 
credulous, half-indifferent air. 

“Well, I feel paid, anyhow,” was Lucy’s reply, 
as she ran up to the house to show her grasses to 
her mother, her small feet glancing over the stones, 
rapid almost as the wing of a bird. 

And now, my dear little children, I want you, 
like Lucy, to cultivate a love for the beautiful, and 
you will always “ feel paid” for it. In the coming 
years, too; in the trials, and weariness, and cares 
of life, of which, God help you! you will have your 
lot and portion to bear, you will find this love for, 
and joy in the beautiful, to be a constant grace and 
fragrance about your life. Then, it softens and re- 
fines the character; it elevates the soul, and lifts it 
above those jars, and fretful tempers which make 
one peevish and unlovable in this world. Love the 
beautiful days; watch the changes of the clouds, the 
first waking up of the Spring grass,and the pale green 
fringing of April on the bare boughs. Don’t let 
any sight or sound of beauty escape you ; the glanc- 
ing of a bird’s blue wing through the Summer air ; 
the flash of golden butterflies through the sunshine; 
the sprinkling of flowers among meadow grasses, 
and the grey moss clinging to the roots of the trees. 

This, dear children, shall be more than fortane to 
you; it shall be a joy that shall never fail; a “ well 
spring ” of delight in your souls, whose waters, ever 
bubbling up fresh and beautiful, shall cool the fever, 
and quench the thirst of the heart. 

Oh, you will need all this beauty, love, and ap- 
preciation, to soften and refine your characters in 
their hard contact with the world; to preserve you 
from becoming gross and coarse: and you will ag- 
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cept all the beautiful and wondrous paintings with 
which your Father in Heaven crowns the day and 
the night; that your hearts may be filled with new 
gratitude and praise to Him who “crowneth the 
year with goodness, and whose paths drop fatness all 
around.” : 

Do not forget what I say, little children, for I 
want to take all the thorns I can from the ways of 
your life, and to sow there some seeds that shall 
spring up into fair flowers, to gladden you in the 
future. So, at all times, cherish and seek for it, 
God’s blessed gift, the beautiful ! 


A YOUTHFUL HERO. 


Tr is recorded of a little boy in Holland, that he 
was returning one night from a village to which he 
had been sent by his father on an errand, when he 
noticed the water trickling through a narrow open- 
ing in the side of the canal. He stopped and 
thought what the consequence would be if the hole 
was not closed. He knew, for he had often heard 
his father tell of the sad disasters which happened 
from such small beginnings ; how, in a few hours, the 
opening would become bigger and bigger, and let 
in the mighty mass of waters pressing on the dyke, 
until, the whole defence being washed away, the 
rolling, dashing, angry waters would sweep on to 
the next village, destroying life and property, and 
everything in its way. Should he run home and 
alarm the villagers? it would be dark before they 
could arrive, and the hole might even then be so 
large as to defy all attempts to close it. 

Prompted by these thoughts, he seated himself on 
the bank of the canal, stopped the opening with his 
hand, and patiently waited the approach of some 
villager. But no one came. Hour after hour 
rolled slowly by, but there sat the heroic boy in 
cold and darkness, shivering, wet, and tired, but 
stoutly pressing his hand against the dangerous 
breach. All night he stayed at his post. At last’ 
the morning broke. Aclergyman walking by the 
canal heard a groan,and looked around to see 
where it came from. “Why are you here, my 
child ?” he asked, seeing the boy, and surprised at 
his strange position, “I am keeping back the 
water, sir, and saving the village from being 
drowned,” answered the child, with lips so benumbed 
with cold, that he could scarcely speak. The asto- 
nished minister relieved the boy. The dyke was 
‘closed, and the danger which threatened hundreds 
‘of lives, was prevented. 

“Heroic boy; what a truly noble spirit of self- 
devotedness he showed !” every one will exclaim. 
A heroic boy he indeed was; and what was it that 
igustained him through that lonesome night? Why, 
‘when his teeth chattered, his limbs trembled, and 
his heart was wrung with anxiety, did he not fly to 
his warm home? What thought bound him to his 
“sent ? Was it not the responsibility of his position ? 
Did he not determine to brave all the fatigue, the 
danger, the darkness and the cold, in thinking what 





the consequences would be if he should forsake it? 


His mind pictured the quiet homes and beautiful 
farms of the people inundated by the flood of 
waters, and he determined to stay at his post or to 
die. 

Now there is a sense in which every person, every 
boy and girl, occupies a position of far weightier 
responsibility than that of the little Hollander on 
that dark and lonesome night ; for, by the good or 
bad influence which you do and shall exert, you 
may be the means of turning a tide of wretched. 
ness and eternal ruin, or a pure stream of gladness 
and goodness on the world. God has given you 
somewhere a post of duty to occupy, and you can- 
not get above or below your obligations to be faith- 
ful in it. You are responsible for leaving your work 
undone, as well as having it badly done. You can- 
not excuse yourself by saying, “I am nobody; I 
don’t exert any influence,” for there is nobody so 
mean or obscure that he has not some influence, 
and you have it whether you will or no, and you 
are responsible for the consequence of that influ- 
ence, whatever it is. Take your stand before the 
world, then, with the determination to devote your 
influence to virtue, to humanity, to God. Dear 
children, begin life, and grow up with these solid 
principles of action, to fear and to honor God, to 
be true to your conscience, and to do all the good 
youcan. Then will your path indeed be like that 
of the just, which “shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 


BE KIND. 
I would not hurt a living thing, 
However weak or small ; 
The beasts that graze, the birds that sing, 
Our Father made them all, 
Without whose notice we have read, 
A sparrow cannot fall. 
’T was but the other day 
I met a thoughtless boy 
Bearing a pretty nest away; 
It seemed to give him joy ; 
But oh! I told him it was wrong 
To rob the little feathered throng. 
I passed another by ; 
It seemed a saddening thing 
To see him seize a butterfly, 
And tear away its wing, 
As if devoid of feeling quite ; 
I’m sure that this could not be right. 
The patient horse, and dog, 
So faithful, fond, and true, 
And e’en the little leaping frog, 
Are oft abused, too, 
By thoughtless men and boys, who seem 
Of others’ comfort not to dream. 
Yet surely in our breast 
A kindlier soul should dwell, 
For ‘twas our blessed Lord’s request © 
To use His creatures well ; 
And in His holy book we find 
A blessing given to the kind. 
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EXERCISE, 


BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 


For want of daily, vigorous exercise, much bad 
matter is retained in the system, creating fevers and 
other diseases. If people would take active exercise 
daily, such as makes the sweat flow, much morbid 
matter that is left to accumulate in the system of 
the sedentary, would be thrown out through their 
natural outlets, the pores of the skin. 

Why should any one fear or dread daily exercise ? 
It strengthens the muscles; promotes digestion; 
and when properly taken, combined with pure diet, 
pure drink, proper and natural rest and sleep, 
cleanliness of the whole person, and last, but not 
least, pure air, is the great preserver of health to 
the healthful, and restorer of health to the feeble. 

Those who breathe impure air by day and by 
night, eat high-seasoned and concentrated food, 
drink other beverages than water, are not often in- 
clined to take a due amount of exercise, and the 
system suffers more in consequence of improper diet 


and drinks, than it would if active exercise was ; 


taken. We see this exemplified in the laborer, who, 
though he partakes of the same food and drinks, 
does not suffer so much because much of their im- 
purities are forced through the pores of the skin, by 
the active and often laborious exercise he takes, 
and more especially when this exercise is taken in 
the pure air. 

Exercise is a law of nature, and is as necessary 
to the wealthy, the fashionable, the studious, the 
professional, as any one. The Author of all said 
unto man, “ By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread.” If it is not necessary for all to sweat, 
to earn their bread, it is necessary that all should 
exercise so as to sweat, to render their bread con- 
ducive to life and health. Some one must sweat to 
raise the grain, and prepare it to be eaten, else, 
where would those who look with contempt on the 
sons and daughters of toil obtain bread to supply 
their famishing wants ? 

Exercise, even toil, is ennobling—for it is fulfilling 
God’s law—and the observance of God’s laws, 
written in every constitution, cannot be degrading. 
The exercise of the laborer does not render him de- 
graded. It is ignorance and vice that alone de- 
grades, and these are as often found among those 
who do not toil, as anywhere. “Indolence is the 
parent of many vices.’ The listlessness and ennus 
that it engenders, lead to many of the most absurd 
and unhealthful customs of society! Those who fear 
not toil, and are not deficient in intellectual and 
moral training, are the greatest benefactors of the 








human race; they are those who lift the veil of 
obscurity, that their light may shine clearly; they 
are the ones to trust, to honor, to patronize. 

If we would have health and strength, we must 
exercise. It is God’s law, and man, in no station 
of life, can abrogate it, except to his own misery, 
and the shortening of his days. No renowned or 
sacred title, no untold wealth can abrogate it. 
Obey, or suffer the natural and inevitable conse- 
quences, saith a just God. The physical and moral 
laws are no more to be disobeyed than the intellec- 
tual; but the physical, moral, and intellectual 
ought to be harmonized. One is no less binding 
than the other, and those who harmonize them most 
in their own persons,are the best representative 
agents of their Creator. In this world the soul is 
so intimately connected with the mind and body, 
that what injures one injures the other. 

Pure air, with proper exercise and rest, temper- 
ance in eating and drinking, produce cheerfulness 
and serenity, by preventing obstructions in the sys- 
tem, and removing them when they exist. Want 
of exercise, air, cleanliness of person, and temperate 
habits, produce uneasy and bad sleep, a dry and 
feverish state of the skin, and many other inde- 
scribable sensations, which a cleansed skin, exercise, 
and proper rest, with pure air to breathe, would re- 
move. Exercise, when properly taken, increases 
and regulates the perspiration, imparts tone and 
power to the nerves, strength to the muscles, the 
brain, and consequently the intellectual powers, 
promotes appetite and good digestion, secures re- 
freshing sleep, and an astonishing increase of general 
strength to the feeble. 

If, then, people wish to be healthy, they must 
exercise. If they are too feeble to exercise, give 
them air and artificial exercise, such as is imparted 
by cleansing and rubbing the skin. Those whocan 
only walk by being supported by one or two atten- 
dants, are often benefited to a great degree by 
being thus conducted to the door in a mild day, 
and their attention directed to some lovely object 
of Nature or Art. To be shut up in a close room 
in sickness, is highly detrimental to recovery ; for 
if ever one needs pure air, they need it then. But 
when from inclemency or over sensitiveness it can- 
not be admitted directly into the sick room, it 
ought, and must, to restore health, be constantly 
admitted into an adjoining room, and so become 
rarified that the sick may have the benefit of it to 


breathe. 
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In cold weather, people almost universally com- t after dinner,” cries the pampered merchant, “I am 


mit a fatal error in excluding the air from their 
dwellings. The young, and those who seldom go 
out into the air, suffer most by this practice. The 
same quantity of air is necessary to health in cold 
weather as in warm weather, and those who are de- 
prived of it till their blood becomes poisoned and 
unfitted to nourish the system, suffer from weakness 
and disease, and often death. The reason why 
warm weather seems more beneficial to the sick, is 
because they usually get more air admitted into 
their apartments ; and when able to exercise, they 
usually exercise more in pleasant weather. People 
confine themselves to close, heated rooms in Winter, 
to the detriment of their health. Less colds would 
be taken, and better health secured, if people would 
adapt their clothing to the state of the weather— 
the state of their health—(for feeble persons require 
more defence from the weather than strong, health- 
ful ones, and should protect themselves accordingly) 
and take daily exercise, and constantly admit fresh 
air into all frequented apartments. This may be 
done without inconvenience, by constructing the 
windows to drop from the top, more or less, accord- 
ing to circumstances, 

It is a law of nature that different faculties of 
the mind, as well as the strength and power of the 
muscles, lose much of their activity if unexercised. 
The infant, by a natural instinct, exercises its limbs 
by kicking, thereby gaining strength till able to 
creep, to stand by the aid of supports, and soon to 
stand without them, and how pleased when he first 
finds he can walk. Every mother knows how 
actively little children exercise when permitted, and 
how eager they are to get out of the house into the 
air, light, and sunshine. This is all well, according 
to nature, and ought to be a lesson to older ones. 
When false customs have not weakened the child, 
how full of activity and enjoyment the little one 
seems, when permitted to roam from object to object 
unconstrained. But some mothers, fearing for the 
safety of the child, put a check to its freedom by 
confining it to the house. This is wrong, and tends 
to enfeeble. Even if they could have the same 
amount of exercise in the house, it does not do so 
much good; the air, the light, and the sunshine 
impart health and activity to the body and mind, 
purity to the blood, without which all suffer more 
or less, of whatever age, but more particularly in 
childhood. What if the little one soils his clothes, 
his face or hands with mother earth? Its clothes 
are not to be compared with its lifeand health. Oh, 
mothers! ye who love your offspring, dress them 
loosely and plainly, and let them have this life and 
health giving exercise in the open air, so shall you, 
many of you, cease to weep over their early graves, 


HEALTH OF MIND AND BODY. 


“Tam always obliged to breakfast before I rise— 
my constitution requires it,” drawls out some fair 
votary of fashion. “ Unless I take a bottle of port 


\ 





never well.” “Without my brandy and water 
before I go to bed, I cannot sleep a wink,” says the 
comfortable shopkeeper; and all suppose they are 
following nature; but sooner or later, the offended 
goddess sends her avenging ministers in the shape 
of vapors, gout or dropsy. Having long gone 
wrong, you must get right by degrees; there is no 
summary process. Medicine may assist, or give 
temporary relief; but you have a habit to alter—a 
tendency to change—from a tendency to being ill, 
to a tendency to being well. First study to acquire 
@ composure of mind and body, Avoid agitation 
or hurry of one or the other, especially just before 
and after meals, and whilst the process of digestion 
is going on. To this end, govern your temper—en- 
deavor to look at the bright side of things—keep 
down, as much as possible, the unruly passions—dis- 
card envy, hatred and malice, and lay your head 
upon your pillow in charity with all mankind. Let 
not your wants outrun your means. Whatever dif- 
ficulties you have to encounter, be not perplexed, 
but think only what it is right to do in the sight 
of Him who seeth all things, and bear without re- 
pining the result. When your meals are solitary, 
let your thoughts be cheerful ; when they are social, 
which is better, avoid disputes, or serious argument, 
or unpleasant topics. ‘ Unquiet meals,” says Shaks- 
peare, “make ill digestions ;” and the contrary is 
produced by easy conversation, a pleasant project, 
welcome news, or a lively companion. 


Tue Errects or Tosacco.—The Dublin Medi- 
cal Press asserts that the pupils of the Polytechnic 
School, in Paris, have recently furnished some curi- 
ous statistics bearing on tobacco. Dividing the 
young gentlemen of that College into two groups— 
the smokers and non-smokers—it shows that the 
smokers have proved themselves, in the various 
competitive examinations, far inferior to the others. 
Not only in the examinations on entering the 
school are the smokers in a lower rank, but in the 
various ordeals that they have to pass through in a 
year the average rank of the smokers had constantly 
fallen, and not inconsiderably, while the men who 
did not smoke, enjoyed a cerebral atmosphere of the 
clearest kind, 


“Earty Risine.—There is no time spent so stus 
pidly as that which inconsiderate people pass in a 
morning between sleeping and waking. He who is 
awake, may be at work or at play ; he who is asleep, 
is receiving the refreshment necessary to fit him for 
action; but the hours spent in dozing and slumber- 
ing, are wasted, without either pleasure or profit. 
The sooner you leave’ your bed, the seldomer you 
will be confined to it, for early rising conduces to 
healthfulness. When old people have been exam: 
ined in order to ascertain the cause of their lon- 
gevity, they have uniformly agreed in one thing only, 
that they “all went to bed, and all rose early.” 
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Hints FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 








An Ericurr’s Puan or Fryine A Steak— $ ing a constant and ample supply of fresh air in our 


Have your steak cut in one large slice, from the 
middle of the rump, about one inch in thickness, 
and about one pound and a quarter.in weight. See 
also that it has a nice rind of yellowish fat. Take 
it home yourself, and from that moment let no hand 
but your own touch your steak—even obtrusive 
eyes should be “kept off;” for my plan of cooking 
is not to be hacknied and vulgarized. Now for the 
operation! Hunt up all the pickle-jars, and take 
from each kind of pickle a little of the vinegar, say 
a teacupful each of onion, cauliflower, cabbage, 
French-bean pickle—home-made, of course, and 
with plenty of spicy flavors. Lay the steak in a 
deep dish, and pour over it the whole of the vine- 
gar. Let itliean hour. Then take a clean frying- 
pan; throw in three ounces of butter, and pour into 
it some of the vinegar from the dish, sufficient just 
to stew the steak in the refreshing compound. Lay 
the steak in it; let it stew; turn it as judgment 
dictates; and if you manage it right as to the 
quantity of liquor, it will, when done, be found 
imbedded in a thickened gravy formed of its own 
juicy essences and the dried-up pickle. Put the 
steak into a very hot dish before the fire, and into 
the pan throw an ounce more of butter, one chopped- 
up clove of garlic, and two table-spoonfuls of catsup, 
and a spoonful of raw mustard. Fry up the gravy, 
butter, catsup, &c., in the pan till it boils, and pour 
it over the steak, and presto! the whole house will 
be fragrant with a dish that, in the words of puffing 
traders, “ needs only one trial,” &. 


_ Another way—As some of our readers might ex- 
perience a difficulty in “ hunting up all the pickle- 
jars,” or, like Paddy’s bottle of whiskey, when found 
they might be “full of emptiness,” we give the fol- 
lowing excellent way of cooking a beef-steak; 
Broiled or fried, do the steak a little on both sides; 
take it off on to a plate, and well press it on both 
sides with a fork or spoon; then place it on the fire 
again, and cook it according to taste, either well- 
done or under-done. This method will take only 
one or two minutes longer than the ordinary way, 
but the eater of the steak will derive satisfaction 
for waiting. 


Toe Necessity of Purt Arr In SLEEPING 
APARTMENTS.—The recent investigations of cir- 
cumstances affecting the health of the masses have 
caused the importance of pure air and light to be 
more generally understood now than it was be- 
fore. The simple fact set forth by Dr. Arnott long 
ago, that a canary bird suspended near the top of a 


curtained bedstead in which people are sleeping ‘ 
will generally be found dead in the morning, should 
have been sufficient to show the danger of breath- 
ing @ vitiated medium, and the necessity of provid- 
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dwellings. Impure sir, however, cannot be seen ; 
its effects are not immediate; and so it has been 
allowed quietly to kill its thousands annually, and 
to lay the seeds of disease in other thousands, 
ready to be developed by assisting circumstances, 
without an effort to stay its ravages, and almost 
without a knowledge of its agency. A healthy 
man respires about twenty times in a minute, and 
inhales in that period about 700 cubic inches of air.’ 
Fresh air contains twenty-three per cent. of car- 
bonic acid; by the process of respiration the oxy- 
gen is reduced to eleven per cent., and the carbonic 
acid is increased to rather more than eight per 
cent. Three and a half per cent. of this gas renders 
air unfit to support life; so that a man in respiring 
700 cubic inches in a minute, vitiates about 1630 
cubic inches (to say nothing of the. effect produced’ 
by the exhalation from the skin;) and this will 
serve to give some notion of the large quantity of 
air required for the healthful occupation of a build- 
ing by a number of persons, and especially of sleep- 
ing rooms. 


Morner Eve’s Puppia. 
If you’d have a good pudding, observe what you’re 
taught ; 
Take two new laid eggs, be sure they’re the right 
sort, 
And of the same fruit Mother Eve once has chosen, 
Well pared and well chopped, at least half:a-dozen, 
Six ounces of bread, (let the cook eat the crust,) 
The crumbs must be grated as small as the dust, 
Six ounces of currants, from the stones you must 
sort, 
Lest they break out your teeth and spoil all your 
sport, 
Five ounces of sugar won’t make it too sweet, 
Some salt and some nutmeg the mess will complete ; 
Three hours let it boil, without hurry or flutter, 
And then serve it up without sugar or butter. 

A New Way To Cook Liver.—For those who 
wish for a new way of cooking calf’s or sheep’s 
liver, the following is a delicious receipt: 

Boil the liver thoroughly, then chop it up very 
fine. Make in a dripping-pan a gravy of boiling 
water, burnt flour, a small piece of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of sweet herbs, pepper and salt. Stir in 
the liver alternately with grated bread crumbs. 
Let it cook about ten minutes over a hot fire, stir- 
ring it briskly all the time. 

To Remove Inx-staAins.—Ink-stains or writing 
may be removed from the margin of books by ap- 
plying a solution of oxalic acid with a camel’s hait 
brush, being careful that it does not touch thé 
printed matter. : 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


1858. 


BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 


DESIGNS ILLUSTRATED BY THE COLORED PLATE. ; 


Lapy ON THE LEFT.—High dress robe of dark 

green moire antique. Body pointed at the back 
and front. Waist rather more than a medium 
length. Sleeves of the pagoda cut, being plain at 
the arm-hole, and edged with a double-plaited ruffle 
of black velvet ribbon, with satin edges half way 
between the arm-hole and elbow, below which falls 
@ flounce of the same; edge in the same manner; 
and extending rather more than half way from the 
elbow to the wrist, sloping end so as to be much 
the longest at the back of the arm. Front of body 
trimmed with bradenbourgs and black buttons, in 
keeping with the side-stripes of velvet, and velvet 
buttons on the skirt. Ornamental edgings should 
always diminish in width as they ascend ; those of 
the skirt being widest, those of the basque next, 
and those of the body the narrowest; this advice 
holds good for dresses of every mode. The skirt is 
scarcely so ample in either width or length, nor is 
the crinoline so large as when last reported, Hoops 
are so common as to be considered by many vulgar— 
gone into routine for the wear ofthe million. Pointed 
standing lace collar, and white lace undersleeves 
Russet gloves. Modest-sized muff, with cords and 
tassels at the ends. Lace-boots of black lasting. 
. Mantilla.—This is called the Delila shawl, and is 
made of mixed cloth, either lined with silk or single, 
It is edged with a-wide row of gimp, and the five 
points at the bottom are trimmed with tassels. The 
front of the hood is also trimmed with one and 
sometimes two tassels. The front is closed with a 
single pair of dradenbourgs, and an olive bution at 
the neck. The hood is lined with either plain or 
quilted silk. Our correspondent in Paris—an 
artist of celebrity—who has been engaged for some 
years at designing the fashions, informs us that this 
manteau is the most select, and greatly admired of 
any in vogue with the better classes of the Quatre 
de Madelaine. 

Bonnet.—This pretty bonnet of green cut velvet, 
is trimmed with black velvet ribbons, a wreath of 
flowers and foliage on one side, and a tuft of falling 
feathers on the other, with a double ruche of white 
blonde underneath the border, enlivened with a 
rose over the centre of the forehead, and rose-buds 
at the sides between the blonde. The shape of the 
bonnet is in accordance with the newest attraction, 
being still of the Marte Steuart genre. The brides 
are of velvet, with plain satin edges. Voyez! une 
demoiselle comme tl faut daus le plus recherche toi- 
ete de ville. 
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LADY ON THE RIGHT.—Taffetas robe with two 
jupes, the upper skirt of mode and french grey, 
alternating. The bands, bradenbourgs, and necktie 
are of mode ribbon, ornamented with ball-but- 
tons of the same color. The cut of the sleeve 
is simple and unique, the epaulette being sewed into 
the armhole plain, and thus a wide rectangular 
piece, to the height required, is fulled on to bands, 
as represented. Body in points. Corffure of white 
lace enlivened with rose ribbon. Collar Parisian, 
Undersleeves of plain muslin. Gloves of straw- 
colored kid. Lace handkerchief. Grey satin low 
shoes. Small ear-drops, and plain rings as brace- 
lets. 


GERMAN KNITTING BAG. 

It is a custom with the German ladies always to 
have their knitting close at hand, and to this end 
they use a suitable Bag or satchel to contain their 
knitting materials. We this month supply one now 
much in use onthe Continent. It is soft and flexi- 
ble, being made up without the introduction of any 
stiff material, and so the more readily adapting 
itself to the increasing dimensions of the work in 
its daily progress. 

Our design exhibits this Knitting Bag in its per- 
fected form. It is worked on rather fine canvass. 
The squares have an outline of gold beads, (not cut 
beads) and are filled in, the half with Berlin wool, 
the half with beads. Those in the Berlin wool 
have their upper half in rich violet, their lower half 
in black. Those in beads have their upper half in 
clear crystal, and their lower half in chalk white. 
These beads are a little smaller than the gold which 
forms the boundary lines. 

The size of these bags are varied. Many of 
them are made rather shorter, with a knitting 
sheath in carved ivory attached to each end of the 
bag at the point where it is gathered up, and just 
at the base of the opening. These sheaths receiv- 
ing the ends of the needles, the work can be carried 
about with the greatest ense and freedom, without 
the least danger of damage, and the advantage of 
its being made without stiffness, is at once appa- 
rent. . When these sheaths are not added, the bag is 
of rather a larger size. When wooden needles are 
used, the openings at the ends allow them to pro- 
ject, while the work remains safely in the bag. 

The work on the canvass being completed, the 
silk lining must first be put in before the ends are 
gathered up. A quilling of violet-colored sarsenet 
ribbon is carried all round, having a bead on each 
stitch at regular intervals. The handles are formed 
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of two pieces of strong but not wide braid, twisted 
round with narrow ribbon, and having the- same 
quilling carried along the top of each. The last 
finish is given by adding a number of small tassels 
in black beads, which hang rather loosely pendant 
from this trimming, and give it the most elegant 
effect. 


MORNING ROBE. 

A superb morning Robe, of fine French merino, of 
the most delicate rose tint. It is made in the usual 
form for morning robes, with tight back, and long 
flowing skirt. The fronts, which are less full, are 
cut in one piece, and finished on either side with a 
graduated piece of rich white satin, handsomely 
quilted in small diamonds, and finished on the outer 
edge with rich, scolloped, white silk gimp, each 
scollop filled with tiny leaves of white velvet. 

This trimming ascends up the front to where it 
meets a small round collar, edged with a border of 
the gimp and white velvet leaves. The sleeves are 
long and flowing, and finished in like manner with 
the skirt, with a quilted border of white satin, 
headed with gimp; a white silk cord and tassels 


; 





fastens it at the waist, falling over an exquisite 
under-skirt composed of alternate puffings of cam- 
bric and bands of fine French needlework. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Little Girl’s Dress—Frock of dark blue silk, 
with side trimmings of fancy silk buttons and passe- 
menterie. Chemisette of plaited muslin, with collar 
turned down. Sleeves formed of full puffs of mus- 
lin, with bands of needlework at the wrists. Short 
trousers, trimmed with needlework. Boots of blue 
cashmere, with glazed leather tips. 

Inttle Boy’s Dress.—Tunic and trousers of brown 
cashmere, ornamented with fancy silk buttons, 
Long gaiters, buttoned at the sides. Shirt collar 
of plain lawn or cambric, turned down. Full shirt 
sleeves, with plain wristbands. 

Traveting Reticute.—ZIJn colors—Is made 
quite capacious, in order to accommodate ladies 
in traveling. Material, cloth or velvet—figures in 
applique or embroidered—fringe of beads, of silk, 
or worsted. 
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Covrtsuip AND Matrimony; with other Sketches 
from Scenes and Experiences in Social Life. Par- 
ticularly adapted for every day reading. By 
Robert Morris. Philadelphia: ZT. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 

This is one of the books that we can commend 
with heartiness and a clear conscience. Mr. Morris, 
during his many years’ control as editor of the 
Pennsylvania Inquirer, has been in the habit of 
furnishing articles for its columns on moral and 
social themes, which have attracted attention for 
their soundness, and the evidence they gave of a 
close observation of human nature, as well as of a 
fine Christian philosophy. These articles have been 
collected in a handsome volume, and are now given 
to the public in an enduring form. We speak for 
its introduction into every family. Place it, parents, 
in the hands of your sons and daughters, and solicit 
them to read it with careful attention. It will do 
them good. 

The volume is gracefully and appropriately dedi- 
cated to John Grigg, Esq., and contains a fine por- 
trait of the author. 

Dr. THorne. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope, 
author of “ Barchester Towers,” &c. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Not having found time to read this new novel, we 
copy a notice thereof from the Boston Advertiser : 
“This is a pleasant novel of English society, writ- 
ten with much spirit. The interest is kept up 
throughout, after the first two or three chapters, $ 
which are rather slow in their explanations.. There 
is more true love in it, than in most modern 
novels, and of course it does not run smooth, but is § 
sadly ruffled by aristocratic rocks and sand bars- 
The characters of the old doctor and his niece, the 
heroine, are extremely well drawn; some of the 
scenes and positions are very powerfully described, 
and it is on the whole one of the most attractive 
stories published here for some time—excellent read- 
ing for traveling or staying at home.” 

Morepun. A tale of Twelve Hundred and Ten. 
By Sir Walter Scott. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 


$ Memos or Racnet, the Great Tragic Actress, 

By Mad. D. B. New York: Harpers. 

The story of genius struggling upwards amid 
poverty and neglect, is always interesting; and 
when the grand result is worked out, and success 
crowns the striver's effort, we feel a glow of enthu- 
siastic pleasure. Such pleasure almost every one 
must feel in reading these memoirs of Rachel. The 
volume is critical as well as biographical, and in 
the critical portions exhibits taste, talent, and a fine 
intellectual discrimination. The main incidents in 
Rachel’s history are so well known that we need 
not rehearse them. 

Tue Poets or THE NineteEentH Century. Il 
lustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The style in which this volume is gotten up, 
makes it a delight to all lovers of beautiful books, 
and certainly reflects great credit upon the taste of 
its enterprising publishers. It is really an artistic 
book, and with its exquisite illustrations, and its 
selections from the greatest poets of the nineteenth 
century, the volume forms altogether a superb gift 
for the holidays. 

Tue Story or THE TELEGRAPH, and a History of 
the Great Atlantic Cable. By Charles F. Briggs, 
and Augustus Maverick. New York: Rudd § 
Carleton. 

We have, here, a complete history of the incep- 
tion, progress and accomplishment of the vast under- 
taking, as well as of land telegraphing, descriptions 
of the apparatus used, and biographical sketches of 
the principal persons connected with the Atlantic 
Telegraph. 

Meworr or Josern Curtis. A Monet Man. By 
the author of ‘‘ Means and Ends,” ** Hope Leslie,” 
&e. New York: Harper § Brothers. 

The biography of a valuable citizen of New York, 
whose life was a steady course of philanthropy, and 
whose conscientious performance of duty gave dig. 
nity to many civil offices. Miss Sedgewick has 
added another leaf to her literary laurels. 


Tue JosEPHinE GALLERY. Edited by Alice & 














son & Bros. 

Anew edition of a novel, the announcement and 
publication of which, a few years ago, produced a 
sensation in the literary world. The manuscript, it 
is alleged, was discovered by a Frenchman, in a 
singular manner, after being locked up in the writing 
desk of a half demented Germaw who died a long 
number of years previous to the discovery. The 
story is written with vigor, and is not regarded as 
unworthy of the pen of the “ Wizard of the North.” 
There has been educed‘a strong array of facts and 
arguments in favor of ‘the paternity claimed, and in 
quarters entitled to grefit respeet the opinion is 
held that Scott is the real author of the book. 
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Phebe Carey. New York: Derby §- Jackson. 

This splendid volume is intended for the holidays. 
It contains a number of portraits of beautiful, or 
celebrated women, with articles from Dickens, Haw- 
thorn, Marion Harland, Virginia F. Townsend, 
Metta Victoria Fuller, &.; &c. 

Mizpan. Prayer and Friendship. By Lafayette C. 

Yo A. M,..Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott § 

0. 

The author hag furnished, in this beautifully 
printed book, a series of prayers and meditations 
for every day in the year. It will be found an aid 
to-pious thoughts, and suggestive of religious mo- 
tives. 
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DEPARTMENT. 








“NO SORROW LIKE MINE.” 

“Tr seems so hard! so cruel!” said the young 
mother, and here a sob broke into her voice; she 
clasped her hands over her eyes, and the tears broke 
through her fingers—such salt, bitter tears as could 
only break up from a mother’s heart—a mother 
robbed of her’first born! 

Two weeks ago that very day he had been with 
her in the chamber where the young mother now 
sat in darkness and desolation, the little joyous 
head fluttering about the room, the little restless 
feet pattering along the floor, and the little glad 
voice breaking up in quick shouts of laughter, or 
lisping out those pretty broken words and en- 
treaties which are such sweet music to a mother’s 
heart; and now——! 

There stood in the corner the little crib, with its 
pretty lace curtains, and over it hung the snowy 
apron and embroidered merino dress he had last 
worn, and at the foot lay the little morocco slippers 
that the mother couldn’t have removed from her 
sight, though the feet that had worn them now lay 
folded close together, and down so deep under the 
grass that no warmth of the sunshine could ever 
reach them. 

“Don't, Mary, don’t! It might have been worse, 
Remember there are sorrows greater than yours,” 
said the soft, pitying voice of Mrs. Howard, the 
lady’s most intimate friend, who was passing the 
morning with her. 

The stricken woman looked up in incredulous 
astonishment, that checked for a moment the flow 
of hertears. ‘How can you tell me this, Helen !” 
she exclaimed, in a voice broken with grief and 
wounded feeling; “he was my only boy, my little 
Harry, with but two years and five months over his 
golden head; and I loved him so; and then, I 
don't believe there ever was another quite so pretty 
and bright a child. 

‘You know, too, how my very heart was bound 
up in him; how, if I ever ran out for an hour, I 
was never easy until I got back tu him again; and 
how I used to stand and watch him after he'd got 
to sleep in the crib there, with one little chubby 
hand wrapped up like a lily under his cheek, and 
the smiles crimping up his red lip; and then, just 
to think of his pretty, frolicksome, teasing way, 
that made me stop every other minute and hug him 
up to my heart, and cover his face with kisses. 
Oh, Harry, my baby, my precious baby! shall I 
Never see you again?’ Surely, Helen, there never 
was sorrow like unto my sorrow;” and the sobs 
broke out again. 

“Yes, Mary, there was,” and Mrs. Howard's 
solemn tones checked the tears of her friend. “I 
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know of a sorrow with whose bitterness yours bears 
no comparison, and it has come into our family, 
unto my own and only sister, for her pride, her idol, 
her Herbert 7s 1m prison!” 

“Oh, Helen!” cried Mrs. Sprague, springing up 
from her chair with a shudder, while she looked at 
the pale, working features of her friend, “how you 
horrify me !” 

“T cannot talk of it, Mary, or it will drive me, 
as it has his mother, frantic. You saw him in his 
childhood, and can remember what a beautiful. 
promising boy he was; but he was impetuous, and 
fond of society, and all sorts of fun, and his mother 
was doting and indulgent; and so he grew up to his 
seventeenth birthday, reckless and _ self-willed, 
though he was too kind-hearted to be ever mali- 
cious. 

“TI must make the story short—he fell into bad 
company, and had habits: and one night, when 
quite intoxicated, he was persuaded to join some 
incendiaries. The ringleaders were detected, and 
the boy was sentenced to a year in the penitentiary, 
which might have been ten, only his youth plead 
hard with the kind-hearted Judge; and now he 
lies down at night in a felon’s cell, while his poor 
broken-hearted mother paces her room, with the 
tears streaming down her wasted cheeks as she 
moans over and over these words: ‘If he had but 
died when he was a baby! if he had but died then! ” 

And Mrs. Sprague listened to this story with 
mingled horror and sympathy, which made her 
forget her own grief, and at its close she said 
solemnly: “Yes, Helen, her sorrow is greater than 
mine. I had ten thousand times rather Harry had 
died than lived for this.” 

And for you, oh, stricken mother, who have laid 
down, with such heart-aches as God best knoweth, 
the child of your love, do I write this story. : 

There is a sorrow that is heavier than death’s, 
the sorrow of sin and shame; and from this the 
little one, over whose bosom is set the green seal of 
the Summer grass, is forever delivered. The child 
walks in that blessed country where no disgrace 
shall ever scar its soul or crimson its cheek, and 
bitter as is the cup appointed you to drink, it will 
not bring to your soul that sting which sometimes 
causes a mother to cry-out-for her child: “Would 
he had died !” 

Be: comforted, you who have given up the sweet, 
fragrant blossoms of your lives to adorn the garden 
of your God.. It may be, if your hands ‘could roll 
away the curtains of the future year, so that you 
could behold what awaited your beloved on earth, 
you would say: “It is better that God called 
them.” Vv. F. 7. 
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OUR IDEALS. 
“But do you suppose one ever did do this—live 
up to his ideal?” inquired, not long since, a friend 
with whom we were conversing on this subject. 
No; we do not suppose it, and certainly one’s 
ideal could not claim a very high moral altitude if 
it was achieved in this life! 
Alas! alas! do not the “ flower of men and wo- 
men ” find this their greatest sorrow, that they fall 
so far below their standard of whatsoever is pure, 
and lovely, and of good report! 
How hard it is—this struggling to live up to the 
highest that is in us, and the mortifying defeats we 
meet with every day: there are the petty annoy- 
ances, the hourly vexations, the trials of our own 
tempers, and the faithlessness of those we have 
trusted; the slanders of the malicious, the bitterness 
of the envious, the cruelty of the jealous; and then 
our own sensitiveness, and weakness; and to meet 
quietly, peacefully, all these things, and carry one’s 
life serenely through them, is no easy thing. Ah, 
it is only when we get upon the soul’s mountain 
tops of thought and feeling, and look upon time as 
it fronts eternity, that we can do this. Too often 
in the heat and the burden of the day, our hearts 
fail within us, and we feel how mighty is the differ- 
ence betwixt what we are, and what we would be. 
Ah, no man, no woman, who ever had a true 
ideal attained it in this world; and the Royal 
Psalmist must have felt something of this, when he 
made that prophecy, so grand in its significance, so 
sweet and childlike in its faith and trust: “TI 
shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness '" 
“ Thy likeness !” ah, reader, is not this a thought 
for glory, for exultation? And unto all of us is 
the most blessed hope and promise holden out, that 
our souls, dwarfed, scarred, blighted on every side, 
may yet put on the glory and grandeur, the health 
and beauty of that likeness which shines down 
upon us through far-off centuries, from the green 
hills of Judea, serene and holy beyond all word or 
thought—the one joy, and hope, and salvation of 
mankind. 
. And what will it be to awake without this burden 
of sin, and weakness, and human frailty—to stand 
up in moral courage, and beauty, in purity, and holi- 
ness, with no leprosy of evil sending its virus 
through the finest fibres of our spiritual being! 
Thy Likeness! Thy Likeness! Ah, like David, 
we shall never be satisfied until we awake with this. 
v. F. 7. 


NOVEMBER. 

Her voice—the voice of her mourning, is in the 
valleys, and on the mountain tops. She tears down 
from the trees their faded banners of yellow, their 
broken fringes of crimson; and she walks the 
earth with wild laments, with frantic winds, and 
tear-drenched, pallid face. 

‘For the gladness of Spring, the beauty of Sum- 
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but the earth cannot restore them, for the year hag 
put on its weeds, and its forehead is white with the 
frosts of old age. 

Her hands, that God has filled with such gifts of 
flowers, and fruits, and all precious things, are now 
empty and tremulous, as she takes, with feeble steps, 
the road that leads to December and to Death. 

Vv. F. 7. 


We copy the following exquisite little poem from 
the Olive Branch : 
LITTLE LUCY. 
BY ALICE CARY. 
“She took up life as easily 
As if it were not new,— 
Reached for the sunshine on the grass, 
And dabbled in the dew: 


“ And grew acquainted with the rose 
When Spring had trimmed her bowers, 
As if she came to dwell with us, 
From out a world of flowers. 


“ She thought that by an unseen hand 
The little birds were fed, 

And that her blind lamb tenderly 
Along his path was led. 


“She smiled at nightfall, and she smiled 





To see the storm astir : 
As if within her father’s house 
No harm could come to her. 


“She only learned the names of things 
The brightest and most sweet, 

For ere she stayed here long enough 
The lesson to complete, 


“ Death kissed her eyelids, and she fell 
Asleep without a fear, 

Trusting our love to keep her safe 
Till morn should re-appear.” 


Just read and remember this: “Kind words 
are looked upon like jewels on the breast, never to 
be forgotten, and perhaps to cheer, by their memory 
a long, sad life; while words of cruelty, or of care- 
lessness, are like swords in the bosom, wounding 
and leaving scars which will be borne to the grave 
by their victim. Do you think there is any bruised 
heart which bears the mark of such a wound from 
you? If there is a living one which you have 
wounded, hasten to heal it; for life is short—to- 
morrow may be too late.” 


Att sentimental young people who think of per- 
petrating matrimony, had best read this, and con- 
sider: “ Lovers, whose only desire is to take long 
and romantic walks beneath the moon, are not long 
in discovering, after marriage, that they cannot 
subsist on moonshine.” 





mer, the glory of Autumn, she makes her moan; | 
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A CRITICISM ON ‘‘STEPS TOWARDS HEA- 


VEN.” 

The Editor of the Home Magazine has written 
and published a volume entitled, “ Steps Towarps 
Heaven; or, Reviaion 1x Common Lirgz; A 
Series oF Lay Sermons ror ConvERTS IN THE 
Great AWAKENING.” The preface sets forth its 
aim in the following words : 

No special theology is taught in this volume. It 
addresses itself to no particular sect or denomina- 
tion. It has no aim but to assist men to grow 
better, and thence, happier. The author comes to 
the reader, and seeks to inspire him with an unsel- 
fish, even a divine and holy purpose; to aid him in 
the conquest of evil affections; and to furnish him 
with incentives to right living. 

Religion is life; that is, a life of good deeds in the 
world—and, unless such a life be led, no matter what 
a man’s faith may be, his religion is vain. Piety, 
which means the formal worship of God, and Charity, 
which consists in acting justly among men, make, 
when united in any one, the true Christian. Charity 
is the great essential; for, if a man love not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen? Worship, therefore, in 
the absence of charity, is vain, and the prayers of 
one who does not deal justly and humanely with his 
fellow-men, can never ascend into heaven. 

Such is the doctrine of this book, and in teaching 
it, the author has chosen the attractive and beguil- 
ing form of life-pictures, narratives, and conversa- 
tions, hoping thereby to win the attention and hold 
the interest of his readers, until the lessons he would 
teach are written upon their minds in ineffaceable 
characters. He takes, as it were, the truth-seeker 
at the church door, as he is about going back for 
his six day’s toil, temptation, and experience in the 
world, and tries to make him comprehend that reli- 
gion is for the daily life, and cannot be put aside at 
the tranquil close of Sabbath evening. That in 
every department of business; in every office and 
profession; and in every household duty, men and 
women must be governed by the divine precepts of 
the Bible, or they cannot move a step heavenwards, 
no matter how devoutly they may have worshipped 
in the congregations of the people. 

This preface gives, truthfully, the character of 
“Steps Towards Heaven,” which has been, perhaps, 
as extensively copied from by the various Sectarian 
papers as any volume lately issued. Our reference 
to the book is preliminary to the introduction of an 
outspoken criticism thereon, made in the “ Puritan 
Recorder,” published at Boston. It is in the follow- 
ing words : 

“The author, in his preface, says ‘ No special the- 
ology is taught in this volume.’ He might have 
added, ‘and very little of the Christian religion 
in any form. He teaches a religion without a 
theology, and a Christianity without a Christ. Under 
the notion of teaching a religion that even the most 
corrupt of sects shall not object to, he has presented, 
in a series of narratives, a mass of materials about 
religion, which has nothing of Christianity but 
scraps of its ethics. It talks of conversion, but 
makes it of a most superficial and deceptive kind. 
But of the holiness of God, and of sin in the light 
of God’s law, it gives no proper view. Were it not 
that there is, in some quarters, a systematic attempt 
to exclude the substance of the Gospel, by denying 
the distinctive principles of different denominations, 











we should look upon this as a mere catch-penny 
affair, connected with the ‘great awakening,’ to 
give it sale, on the same principle that a particular 
species of potatoes goes under the name of ‘ Jenny 
Lind Potato.’ ” 

It is some months since this rather remarkable 
piece of criticism appeared, and we have, during 
that time, steadily resisted our first inclination to 
say a word or two by way of protest against so un- 
fair an attempt to give a wrong idea of our book, 
which was written with an earnest desire to help 
men and women to lead a truly Christian life, and 
which is exactly what it is represented to be in the 
preface. But, as we cannot put out of our mind 
the thought that a word or two should be said on 
the subject, we place the preface and criticism side 
by side, so to speak, and let them illustrate each 
other. 

As for the writer in the Recorder, we fear that he 
is a better sectarian than Christian; and it is 
something against our book, that its perusal (he 
must have read it in order to give such an opinion) 
did not help him to see that it was written in illus- 
tration of the new Commandment, given by our 
Lord: “ That ye love one another,” 

“BUDS FROM THE CHRISTMAS BOUGHS.” 

This is the graceful title of another juvenile book 
by Mrs. Townsend, about to be issued by Stanford 
& Delisser, of New York, and which we hope will 
find its way into the hearts of every child able to 
read. Those who have perused Miss Townsend’s 
contributions to our Children’s Department, can 
understand her peculiar power, in this vein of 
writing, and the “ charm of her sweet persuasions,” 
and high moral teachings. Parents could not select 
a better or more appropriate holiday gift for their 
children. And as Miss Townsend has a direct pe- 
cuniary interest in the sale of these works, we hope 
that all her friends will not only procure them, but 
interest themselves to see that others do so. 

“BYE AND BYE.” 

This is the suggestive title of a volume now in 
press, by Virainrta F. TownsEnp, and which will 
soon be issued by Stanford & Delisser, of New York, 

The volume is designed as a gift for the holidays, 
and is especially intended for young persons; and 
we can promise our readers a rare treat in this book, 
made up, as it is, of the author's finest stories, with 
their true, touching pictures of human life, and 
joy, and sorrow; and above all, with their teach- 
ings of Love, and Truth, and Right. We especially 
recommend this book as a holiday gift, sure that its 
pictures and its lessons will have a mission for all 
who read them. : 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS TOWNSEND. 

_It will be seen by our Prospectus for 1859, that 
the January number of the Home Magazine will 
open with the commencement of a new novel by 
Miss Townsend, entitled, “ Wait and See.” 
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PATIENCE 

“Tf I could only be patient!” Ah! from how 
many hearts echo back the words: “If I could only 
be patient!” How different would the days pass 
with most of us if we only met life’s trials in a 
patient spirit. But the little foxes are forever spoil- 
ing our tender grapes. We chafe under trifling an- 
noyances, and give place to fretful moods, when a 
little well ordered self-control would keep our 
spirits unruffied. If we alone were affected by 
these unhappy conditions of mind, the evil would 
not be so great; but impatience is a scourge in the 
hand that inflicts not only self-punishment, but lays 
its smarting strokes on all who are so unfortunate 
as to come within its reach. Reader, seek, above 
all things, to possess your soul in peace! Think, at 
the beginning of each day, that God’s providence is 
over you, and that all events are permitted, or 
ordered, for your highest good. Stand ready braced 
for any jar that may come; and if, under trying 
circumstances, you feel yourself giving way, put a 
bridle upon your tongue, and silence will be your 
good angel. In the words of another: 

‘Make your home cheerful. Don’t let its sun- 
shine be darkened by an impatient, fretful, repin- 
ing spirit. Perhaps you are not well and a trifle 
may serve to discompose and irritate your nerves, 
but is that any reason why you should revenge your 
annoyance on the first unoffending member of the 
family circle who comes in your way? Or, admit- 
ting the cause of the disturbance to be serious, oc- 
easioned perhaps by the gross carelessness or will- 
fulness of another, is it not one of the ‘daily 
erosses’ you are called upon to bear, and should 
it not be met in a gentle, patient spirit? You are 
responsible for every action of your life, every 
separate influence which you exert upon those 
around. Will a brother ora sister be made more 
loving, or more careful, if every unintentional tres- 

, nay, if every positive fault be met by unkind 
cS. or ungentle words? Will your influence over 
& domestic, your power to win her to an affectionate 
feeling for yourself, to = faithful performance of 
duty, an interest in higher and holier subjects, be 
strengthened by a harsh or angry rebuke? Think, 
ere you render yourself and.those around .you un- 
happy !” 


HOME MAGAZINE FoR 1859, 

We refer our readers to the announcement, on 
another page, of the programme for 1859. It will 
be seen that the publishers of the Home Magazine 
are preparing to issue volumes XIII and XIV ina 
style fully equal, and indeed superior, to the volumes 
for 1858. It is an encouraging fact, and one of 
which we cannot but speak with pleasure, that while 
nearly every other literary periodical lost ground 
d«ring this year, under the pressure of disastrous 
times, the Home Magazine has gone on increasing 
in circulation, and. now has a list of subscribers 
larger than’ at any other period since the publica- 
tion began. A response like this to our efforts, is 
truly encouraging. Our aim is to give a periodical 
wholly free from anything that can taint the purest 
mind, and yet as far removed from dullness as from 


vulgarity. While we seek to interest all, we have 
a higher aim, to benefit all. The use of literature 
is to elevate mankind—not to deprave them—and 
there is no true elevation that does not include thé 
moral sentiments. While we sow wheat with one 
hand, we will not scatter tares with the other. In 
all of its Departments, the Home Magazine will 
continue as of old. 


Poetry enough to make a good sized volume, hag 
been written on the occasion of uniting the old and 
new worlds by means of a telegraphic wire. Of the 
epigramatic kind, the following, by John Broug- 
ham, is among the best. The circumstance which 
suggested the effusion was this: After the splice 
of the Cable had been made in mid ocean, it was 
discovered that the “lead ” by which it was to be 
sunk was missing, and in that dilemma they at- 
tached a cannon ball to the conjoined parts, and sub- 
merged the Cable. This is “the toy of despots, 
type of slaughter ” referred to in the verses: 

THE SHOT IN DAVY JONES’ LOCKER. 
“Toy of despots, type of slaughter, 
Let it plumb the yielding wave; 
ae 2 beneath the placid water 
ay it ever find a grave! 


Iron arm of mad ambition, 

Soon thy hurtfulness shall cease ; 
Sent upon a gentler mission, 

Bind it now to-keep the peace.” 


CLUBS FOR 1859. 

We hope our friends will move early in the work 
of making up clubs for next year. Reaping gives 
a better return than gleaning. Speak early to your 
acquaintances and neighbors, and secure their 
names for the Home Magazine. You can get ten to 
join you now, where you may not be able to get one 
{ after the club lists of other magazines are full. Don’t 
} let us lose any of our present clubs for lack of a 
} word in time. 


ene. 


We note, with pleasure, the fact that T. Buchanan 
Reed, the poet painter, has returned to our city: 
His studio is in Chesnut Street above Tenth, in the 
building formerly occupied by Parkinson. He has 
some exquisite pictures at his rooms, the work of 
his pencil while in Italy. We purposed referring to 
some of the most attractive in this number of our 
magazine, but leisure for examination has not 
offered. 


Os The Banner, at Franklin, La., puts the 
Ladies’ Home Magazine and Lady's Book together, 
in a notice, thus: “The last issues of these two valua- 
ble publications are before us. Every number seems 
an improvement on its predecessor. They are an 
amiable and agreeable pair, worthy of the praises 
of editors, and the smiles of the ladies.” 
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THE GOSPEL OF BUSINESS. 

The South County Journal, at Wakefield, R. I., 
hasan editorial essay with the above title. The 
suggestions given in the following extract are well 
worthy the attention of clergymen. 

“While the secular element in every sermon 
might perhaps be regarded excessive, yet the assign- 
ment to itof a more common and prominent place 
in the pulpit, would not be amiss. These outstand- 
ing accounts are ruinous things, both morally and 
financially. Had the ‘ gospel of business’ been tho- 
roughly preached and practiced, we had escaped the 
slough of bankruptcy in which we are now flounder- 
ing. But we can conceive that a minister who 
should preach the whole gospel, as it bears upon 
secular affairs, upon debt and credit, capital and 
labor, work and wages, money and usury, specula- 
tion, bonds, mortgages, collaterals, securities and 
consignments, in a word, upon the perpendicular 
right and wrong of trade, and business of every 
kind, would be immensely unpopular, both with the 
money-making and money-spending part of the 
community. Butnothing is more needed than such 
an application of the gospel to the practical affairs 
of life, and that, too, in the actual detail of trade 
and finance, and business interchanges of every 
kind. A ministry that, in these matters, ‘ would 
lay judgment to the line, and righteousness to the 
plummet,’ that would preach a gospel of stringent 
honesty between man and man. would do an impor- 
tant,but neglected part of the work of an Evangelist.” 


CHILDREN. 
Here is a gem from Longfellow’s new poem : 
“Come to me, 0, ye children ! 
For I hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows 
That look toward the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows, 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow, 

But in mine is the wind of Autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us. 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, 


That to the world are children ; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, 0, ye children! 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
_ __ And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks ? 
Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 


. For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” 

















CARLYLE says, “ Hardly for the flower of men 
will love alone do.” Thisis true; very few, if any, 
there are, who do not need the discipline of cireum- 
stances and trial, to purify-and clarify them—to 
bring out the fine gold of their characters. A 
course of constant prosperity and indulgence does 
not make a man or woman Jetter, any more than 
petting and spoiling maks a child strong and health- 
ful in its moral growth. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 

See Prospectus for 1859. No Magazine in the 
world, designed especially for Ladies, approaches 
this in beauty, elegance, and variety. Each new 
number is a marvel of taste and industry. 

‘* Never be cast down by trifles. If a spider break 
his thread twenty times, twenty times will he mend 
it again. Make up your minds to do a thing, and 
you will do it. Fear not if a trouble comes upon 
you; keep up your spirits, though the day bea 
dark one.” 


The Little Pilgrim, edited by Grace Greenwood, 
still maintains its excellent character. It is the 
children’s delight. Price, only 50 cents a year. 
Address L. K. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

Ir any wish to see fine Daguerreotypes, Ambro- 
types, and Photographs, let them go to M. B. Simons, 
922 Chestnut street. 
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NOTICES OF HOME MAGAZINE. 


The hold it. has taken on public favor is a de- 
served reward for the energy and talent displayed in 
its management.—Alleghanian, Cumberland, Md, 


Artuur’s Home Macazine.—Talk about your 
Peterson’s and your Godey’s, our word for it, this is 
a better Magazine for ladies than either; it is 
cheaper too.— Democrat, Carrollton, Mo. 


But we love this Magazine because it comes to us 
richly fraught with truthful tales of life, and heart 
histories, such as many of us can find a counterpart 
to, either in our own life or that of some whom, we 
knew and tenderly loved perhaps.— Repudlican, 
Mt. Carroll, Iil. 

This is the best Magazine, for the price, pub- 
lished, and should find its way into every home 
circle-— Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Its embellishments, fashion plates, and contents, 
are equal to any Magazine in the world. The 
ladiesshould subscribe for Arthur’s —Review, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

It isever a welcome visitor, and to the ladies an 
almost indespensable source of information and 
instruction.—Sentinel, Logan, Ohio. 

The purity and excellence of its literature can 
but render it a desirable visitor in the home circle, 
where its influence will only be for good.— Mail, 
Waterville, Me. 

This is decidedly the best two-dollar family Ma- 
gazine published —Sentinel, Augusta, Ga, 





The Ladies’ Home Magazine for 1859, 


volumes XIII and SIrv. 
EDITED BY T. 8. ARTHUR AND MISS VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 





In announcing the volumes of the Home MAGazine for 1859, the publishers cannot but refer to the 
significant fact that, while nearly every other literary periodical in the country lost ground during 
1858, under the depressing influence of the times,the Homz MaGazinx increased in circulation beyond 
any previous year! A fact like this needs no comment—it speaks for itself; and we only remark on 
poenens it, that it has encouraged us in the work of preparing a magazine for the HOMES OF THE 

EOPLE, that shall come to both parents and children as a true and welcome friend, more than any- 
thing that has occurred since the initial number went forth. 

Our. magazine will continue under the same editorial supervision as before, and its pages continue to 
be largely supplied from the editors’ pens. Other writers of ability will aid in the task of producing 
a periodical which is designed to meet a want that no other work has attempted so broadly to supply. 
Besides the Literary Department, there will be, as heretofore, in each number, 

A MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, A HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
A BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY, THE TOILET AND WORK TABLE, and 
HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS, AN EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Reliable Colored Fashion Plates, and fine Steel Engravings, besides an almost endless variety of Needle- 
work Patterns, will continue to be given. Ina word, the Home Magazine shall be all that its name 
implies ; while in style of embellishment and beauty of typography, it will not be exceeded by any maga- 
zine of its kind in the country. 

The admirers of Miss TownsEND will be pleased to learn that she will commence, in the January 
number, a new novel, entitled, 


“WAIT AND SEE,” 


To be continued through six or seven numbers of the Magazine. Those who have-read her “ LOOK 
OUT,” need not be reminded of the pleasure that is in store for them. 


TERMS. 


One copy for one year, $2 ; Two copies for one year, $3; Four copies for one year,$5. 
aaF All additional subscribers above four, at the same rate, that is, $125 perannum. Where 


twelve subscribers, and $15 are sent, the poy up of the club will be entitled to an additional copy of 


the Magazine. Specimens furnished to all who wish to suwhscribe or make up Clubs. 
CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 


(0G Home Magazine and. Godey’s Lady’s Book, one year, $3 50. 

{SG Home Magazine and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $3.50. 

{G~ Home Magazine, Godey’s Lady’s Book, and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $6. 

{G> The January number of the Home Magazine will be ready as a Specimen, on the first of De- 
cember. Let all who desire a good Magazine for 1859, be sure to see a copy before subscribing for any 
other periodical. Write for a copy, and tt will be sent free. 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 323 Walnut St., Philada. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


Artuur’s Howe Macazine.—If purity of taste, Antuur’s Home Maaazine.—We have re- 
and sentiment in literatare, which elevates, while 2 ceived this excellent ag and can truly say 
it informs and entertains the mind, can render a 3 it is one of the best Magazines we are per- 








periodical worthy of the home circle, this Maga- ; mitted to read. We cannot too highly commend 

this work to the attention of the ladies, as it is the 
Magazine of the age. It is our opinion there 
should be a clause inserted in the Marriage cere- 
mony, obligating the husband, among the many 
other obligations he! has to assume, to become a 
regular subscriber to ‘‘ Arthur’s Home Magazine ” 
and the “ Religious Intelligencer.” The reading 
matter of this book is of such a character, as 
regards usefulness, purity, and interest, that it 
may be safely and beneficially introduced to the 
home circle of every family in the Union.—Jnztel- 
ligencer, tstown, Tenz. 

ArtHur's Home Magazine —It is a regular 
monthly delight with us to read it, and there is 
none we can more heartily and cheerfully recom- 
mend as a true home magazine.—Star, y 


zine is appropriately named. Honor and success 
to the worthy and talented editor and publisher! 
No one has labored more successfully in our light 
literature to advance the cause of morality and 
virtue than T. S. Arthur—Parthenian, Balt. 

The Home Magazine comes to us in a new dress; 
and besides its contents, which are always of the 
first order—it is one of the prettiest Monthlies we 
receive. For the Home, the Wife, the Daughter, 
it stands in all its departments at the head of the 
light Magazines of the United States.—Democrat, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

“The Ladies’ Home Magazine” is to hand—a 
choice bouquet of flowers—a brilliant little casket 
of jewels—such as T. S. Arthur and Virginia 
F. Townsend only know how to “ get up.”—Jour- 
nal, Greenwich, N. Y. 
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CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
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SLIPPER PATTERN. 





BRAIDING PATTERN FOR APRON. 
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CROCHET COLLAR. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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